TILL BIGGER | PRIZES THIS WEEK (See Inside). 


ARE THERE HOLES 
-IN THE AIR? 

| WW | \ Ae | : ; See the Article 

mw 2K “Why Flying Accidents 


i na ana 
oe iA) oe Oa 04a Cr V, 
Free Insurance. VWI IV GAINES ¢ 
, oo Happen.” (Page 88). 
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Postscz, RIsTERED ron WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1910. Hie Bix. [Price One Penny. 


ae Dsl Ons Punnt, - TRABSMISEION TO CawaDA, 


THERMOS 


ASKS 


\ 


\ te 


The Thermos “Simplex” Flask, besides keeping cold 
liquids cold, keeps hot liquids steaming hot for twenty-four 


ley cool drinks on scorching. days; icy cool when others = . — ‘ hours. You can make tea hot before leaving home in th» 
are generally lukewarm; icy cool drinks ready at any | Hl qT morning, pour it hot into your “Simplex” Flask, and 
mcement, under any condition—anywhere. , mal Hi! enjoy it fresh and steaming when far away in the after- 
Think how delightful when “ out for the day ”’—holidays moon. 
—picnics and the like. The THERMOS “ SIMPLEX” | No w4iting, no paraphernalia of spirit stoves, or kettles, 
Fi, \5K—obtainable for six-and-sixpence—makes all this no trouble at all. 
atti MH And think of the value of a “Simplex” Flak in the 


| ‘he Thermos “Simplex” Flask cold liquids remain sickroom and nursery ! 


{ for days whatever the outside temperature may Besides, the Thermos “ Simplex” Flask, though costing 
6/6, never loses its power. With reasonable care it lusts a 
lifetime ; the first cost is the only cost. Geta “Simplex” 
Flask without delay, and reap the benefits from now 


right on. 


THermos SIMPLEX Flasks 
KEEP HOT LIQUIDS 


BOILING HOT For 24 tours. 


As you value satisfaction, steadfastly refuse to accept any imitition. 
The “Simplex” is a Genuine Thermos Speciality, offoring the (ensine 
Therinos Advantages. 


ere are no chemicals or spirits to be used—no ice 

' ;ved—no additional expense—no trouble. You just 

jr the liquid cold into the Thermos “Simplex” Flask, 
‘it stays until required. 


Tuermos SIMPLEX FLasks 
EP COLD LIQUIDS 
[COLD FOR DAYS. 


« without a Thermos “Simplex” Flask—now that its wonderful 
3 are obtainable for six-and-sixpence—is to miss one of the most 
‘le investments in the world. : 
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The latest Thermos speciality is the 


THERMOS “JUNIOR” CAN 


latest Thermos speciality is the LT 
66 apni 
THERMOS JUNIOR rf FLASK This. is similar to the ordinary pint Thermos (..: 
ae , : holding approximately half a pint, and is just 
i is just half the size of the pint Flask, and can be Remember, all genuine - necded for keeping a small quantity of milk or s 
«1 leather and nickel, and both round and a anne liquid hot. 
‘nost convenient for the pocket, or when only a sma 
ity of liquid is desired. | Thermos goods have THERMOS FLASKS from 6/6 to 10 guinee: 
ale only—A. E, GUTMANN & 00,,8'Long Lane; London, Ec. ‘' THERMOS’’ on them. THERMOS CANS from 15/6 to 55! 
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— SPECULATION yaa 


We beg to cali readers’ attention to the r; . CICARETTE leaelibaadiaadl 
j, whole page announcement of the = Papin’ PAPER 


Industrial. Dovelopment Corporation | BEST ana PURE! 
Thanet House, Strand, W.C. | iiaae Sant im crewiTEim 


This firm invites all readers of Pearson's 
Weekly (0 apply for a booklet which show 
‘hew sums from £3 and upwards can accu- 
mulate to £48 with little prospect of a total. 
loss. The book 


COSTS NOTHING |" WaT, ANTE ia = eke, 
and will be forwarded post free to all who ~Vencoon’s Wee. 
fill up, cut out, and send up the coupon A HINT TO | roe 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Eminent 


e 1 Ov. ere 


ARSO eS Send 
PE N wlara 5 : nrietta Street, . London, W. : 
London, 5 ee eae 
JIG - SA . ¥ OLD ARTIFICIAL TEET) 
: of - all oF Sorsrara by pow’; 20) i 
MAPS. . ‘] edyentage axe te ae ree. Acts 
“ . Londen, W. pe Ne. 
@ 


Phe most helpful and most entertain- 
ing puzzle known. A Saw si 


Pthie 


Rese | 


i BLUSHING, CURED. - 
ri - order. Testimuniuls. u 
Back ly, Manchester. 


consists of a map cut up inte a num 1 
fo pes ape. he most Zhe proms an ae 
12 Zbod of lentalng svosve 3 core 


It. solve all y 
and th 


THE PUZZLE cuILomes meet 


@ Price 8s. éd. soils wivoee bos 
free, Jig-Saw Mi of England rer 
Wales are now reat. Other maps may 


be had on order. Address inquiries and Ye 
ae tired of tek: ysterio : 
orders to TIRED MEN Weanhp Riectrio rect Tiectrio Belts, wells to, me and 1 il 
PEARSON'S JIG-SAW MAPS, : Cured of ¥ SERVOUSHESE. EXHAUSTION, VAit.:: 


BILITY from any cous cause yeataves, weer BT OMAGH map Ga or BLECTK "1 Hi bed 
sealed, post free, for Two Stamys. Mention this; 
A. 3. LEIGH, 62004 03 Great Russell Bt, LONDON, W.C. Over <2 


17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 


(F GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS Ee esi OFFER is made to the Readers of 
Pearson's Weekly, 28/7/10. On receipt of P.O. i 
we — dics * DIRECT FO NUDEN AL REALS 
oven one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS 
VEN "REVERSIBLE HALF- vIn 


to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or usel i ‘ 
suitable for Lama $' ess sediment. Ca 


pes, Mentos Lge nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of the Gods. 
— haamaew Blues, and suit 


all “requirements, and 1 uses BOL one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year 
Carpete, with oe RUG, ' —T more and more relied upon by those who study health 
ality we ‘ F 
of material FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA §i- 


factured by the Oldest House in the Trade, 


Slices eotannd unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour. 


Thousands of Re 
solicited Testimo: 


recei’ 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY 1 
XSoLUTaLY CVE A vAway ‘ 


Beatchy oF OF ne weit com 
TWO RD Bues Ser S108 


The medical ’ Press, including The Lancet, British .\/ 
Fournal, and Medical Annual, testifies to its absolute ° 


PURE 


TESTIMONIALS. 


1 Tyme View Villas, St. Helens, Isle of Wight. Stream Cottage, W. Farnham, Surrey. CONC 

Eadv Ide Lowe begs to say that she is eo much| The Duchess of Finas wri i ‘Mee re, ENTRATED 
«d with the two pets they sent her a week ago | F. 5 moa & fons iis c= dential 
she them to send her to the above address 7 @ Carpet an ae one guinea 

two more similar Carpets, the Blanket and Thea Pui ag ad 


F. HODGSON 6G SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 
offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 
Pile Hearthrugs. . Very heavy (weight 6lba.) Strong f 
make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
G/14 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR iin all 
WILLINGLY saa 7 


COd » 


Brenda Gul, Bargain Catalogues of of vermantels, L ‘Lpslouns, Bi Blankets ine ante &e.; PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


ree, if, when writing, you mantion Pearson's Weekly, 28/7/10 
F. HODCSON & SONS inicriere, ana Merchante, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS | 


eee oe ree ee 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offi ices. HENRIETTA STREET, LOND’ 7 


SALE PRICE 
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———_ 
No. 1045. 


TRANSMISSION aT 
Boox Barss. 


. -STO INTERESTCG~ 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


Cy 


WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1910. 


EnTersp at 


Bratiounes” Hatt. One Penny. 


£75 A WEEK IN PRIZES. 


THIS IS THE 


COMPETITION | 

YOU CAN DO. 

TRY IT called a “Triplet.” 
THIS WEEK 

AND YOU — 


MAY WIN. 


To make a “Triplet” you take a 
given in the first column below an 


Sentences 

Mary Turns Suffragette. Dg” 
What Britain Needs. [aj~ 

Channel Swimmers Re-appear. (” 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


Here are examples which will show you at a glance how to make “Triplets.” 
Please note that you must not use any of these examples: 
Triplets 
Many Tears Shed. 
Brand New Warships. 
Rude Spectators Chaff. 


my one of the three sentences of three words 
d add to it three additional words which begin 
with the same letters as the words of the sentence you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used in any order you like, 
form a senterice or phrase in themselves, and, 
or comment upon, the original sentence. 


and the three additional words should 
if possible, be a continuation of, 
It is this sentence or phrase that is 


NEW AND BETTER CONDITIONS THIS WEEK. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


This week we make an Mod geal pr development in our 
Triplets Competition. Ins of giving you three sets of 
letters, we submit three sentences of three words, each and 
we ask you to make Triplets with tho three initial letters 
of any of these sentences. The three sentences are as 


follows: 
Turns Suffragette. 
What Britain Needs. 
Channel Swimmers Re,appear. 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must hare the 
eame initial letters as those of the words of the sentence 
you select, These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have some bearing on 
the sentence chosen. 


In the heading above you will find examples which will 


show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
erite it out on the form in theadjoining column, and send it on 
+o us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Bear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you-make more than one Triplet 
even with the same initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make someof your own. We again undertake to distribute 
a sum of not less than £735, so be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 
1 All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 

or they will be disqualifird. If mcre than one attempt is made, 

each must be written on a sepirate entry form. 

,, 2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 

it a pos‘al order for : ixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 

to the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


3. Mark your enve'ope ‘Triplets No. 6” in the top left-hand 


corner. 
4. All before Thursday, 
July 2°th, 


5. Everyone who enters must send a postal oder for 6d. with 


attempts must arrive on or 


| 


| adjudicators amongst those competitors who:e efforts 


the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Ar hur 
Pearson Ltl., and must be crossed ‘* &Uo.” — 

in the manner shown in this example. The 
number must be written in the sp:ce ‘provided 
oa the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher 
value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. must be written on each 
eutry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will bo divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplots 
which are con:idered to be the best by the adjudicators, by who:n 
originality of ilea will be tiken into consideration. If thera are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by thé adjudi. a- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided : mongst all 
such senders. oo. 

7. The renaining one-fourth will be awarded in a by the 

show merit. 

8. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
shall not be Irs; than £75. . 

9. The Ejlitor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 7 . 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will he ignored. 

11, The published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


TRIPLETS No. 6. 


No. of Postal Order ....ssccsessssseeeceenneves Nigaaensaiensaies ss 


Sentence Selected ...ccccssseccssseecesesccesssseoaneees aewens 


Lagree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 


Weekly.” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide. by the printed 
conditions. 

Signed srsvieersvssesvasesssavvveseseyvensssoses sacteacuasens saaaavente 


Ad peSS.0...000crcecsaveerseccecsevees evselsesereeneesssceseesee es sees 


Coen reeeececeeceeeeeecececeren seseense Seer eeeseerencoeee ones 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 3. 


In Triplets No. 3 the amount available for distribution 
was £50. To cach of the following a prize of £3 15s. has been 


T. D. I.—Idiots “‘ don’t think.” 
C. A. W. Tuomrson, Highfield, Haileybury, Hertford. 
B. O. W.—Weighty opposition, battleships. 
Howarp Aten, Alma House, Bush Street, Pembroke Dock, 
T. D. I.—* Trifles” denote indigestion, 
C. W. Patwer, 16 High Street, Godalming. : 
J. F. F.—Eleven jurymen frartic. 
Miss Paytuis Rice, 1 Marylebone Road, N.W. 
B. O. W.—Britain overworks weathercocks. 
H. Puituirs, 105 Castle Terrace, Shrewsbury. 
T. D. 1.—Dare U try’ 
Miss A. Tomas, 58 Dewsbury Road, Dollis Hill, N.W. 
B. 0. W.—Often “* Billed,” William. 
W. E. Mansprx, 120 Russell Avenue, Noel Park, N. 
T. D. 1.—* Deep” individuals, tare. 
Epwm J. Davey, 18 Hillaries Road, Gravelly All, 
Birmingham. 
BR. 0. W.—Worth outweizhs birth. 
T. D. Maxwett, Burrow Lodge, Ilfracombe. 
B.O. W.— Windfall,” biplanist’s “ outing.” 
Miss K. Norton, 10 Fontenoy Street, Dublin. 


* awarded ; 


10 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


Nolan, W., Laburnam Villa, Little Missenden. 
. T.. 4 Dialstone Lane, Stockport. 
Rowden, C. F., Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 


2 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Horan, Rev. C. P.. Wilton, Cork City. 
Hanson, Miss K. E., 22 Dingle Lane, Liverpool, 8. 


Look out for the result of Triple‘s No. 4 next week. 
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HARD TO PART. 

Tue door-bell rang furiously, and continued ringing. 

“* Bother that bell ! ’’ exclaimed the exceptional musical 
comedy actress, who didn’t want to be interviewed. ‘I 
have already sent word to the man that I've said all there 
is to be said about my teeth to other papers ; and still he 
won't go away |” 

Ding-a-ding! Ding-a-ding! Ding, ding / 

Standing at her window she could see him beneath, 
‘ugging violently at the bell. 

She threw up the sash. ~. 

“Young man,” she called out, “I do not desire to 
say anything to you! Don’t disturb me any more! 
Go away, young man—go away /”’ 

“So I will,” coared the reporter— so I will if you'll 
come down and release my coat-tails from the door |” 


———~-j——__ 

“Ern—by the way, old man, you haven't forgotten 
ae oregs you borrowed from me about six months 

oO ” . 

“Oh, dear no.” 

“ But you said you only wanted it for a short time.” 

“ mo I told you the truth. I didn’t keep it twenty 
minutes.” 


Prizes Are Waiting—Avaunt. Wretched Procrastination. 


‘“* How are you getting on as a newspaper artist ?” { 

“ Rapidly. They now allow me to draw the crosscs | 

showing where the tragedy occurred.” | 
—» $o—_—_ 

_“ Tommy, you have written this sentence: ‘The pen 
is mightier as the sword,’ and it is incorrect, How 
should it be changed ?"* 

“* Pen ought to be changed to typewriter, ma'am.” 
~——» §o-—-= 
THE great magazine editor sncered. 
“What right have you,” he asked, “to think you'll 
ever make a poct ? ” 
‘* Well, sir,” the youth said timidly, “ I’vé been fasting 
man in a penny show for the last two scason3,”* 


——— 

““Woat!”" shouted the patron of the restaurant. 
** Seven shillings and sixpence for coffce and a roll and 
butter! It’s outrageous. I won't pay it.” 

“Yes, you will,” calmly announced the proprictor. 
“My wife went into your millinery shop yesterday and 
paid fifty shillings for some wire frame, covered with two 
feet of lace, and an artificial rose, Now you see how sal 


feels, don’t you ?’”” 


Try to mike Triplets without delay. 


THE FAILURE. 


oo man of Icarning strolled into his club at about 
a.m. 

“It’s a strange thing,” he told the members present, 
“but I was shaved this morning by a man who really is, 
I suppose, a little above the ordinary barber. I know, 
for instance, that he took a double ,first-class at Oxford, 
that he studied at Heidelberg afterwards, and spent 
several years in other foreign educational centres, 

“He has also contributed scientific articles to our best 
magazines, and has numbered among his intimate friends 
men of the highest social standing. And yet,” exclaimed 
the savant, “he can’t shave a man decently.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the younger members, in 
astonishment. ‘‘ But, with all those accomplishments, 
ea e a barber for ? ” 

“Oh, he isn’t a barber !”” said the book-worm, smiling, 
“T shaved myself this morning !”* wee 


—3V7“o__. 


“ Now,” said the physician, “ you will have to cat pliig 
food and not stay out late at night.” 

“ Yes,” replied the patient, “ that is what I have besa 
thinking ever since you sent in your bill.”* 


A big prize may be your3. 


Te Worlds Best Slories The Escaped Hippo. 


Told Week by Week. 


divulged to the public. 

Sometimes the animals get out without the consent 
of their keepers. One which did so was Obash, 
hippopotamus. He proved s savage indeed when the 
attempt was made to deprive him of his liberty. Happily, 


The Star Turn. the Gardens were closed at the time. ; 
Mr. Grpert L. Jessop, the famous cricketer, who Try as they would, the keepers could not entice or 
played brilliant innings against Worcester the other coerce the monster in the direction of his den. At last 


the superintendent called up an assistant 
hippopstenss hated. 
chief put @ banknote into the man’s hand. 

“ Scott,” he said, “‘ throw the paddock gate, show 
yourself to Obash, then run for it!” Scott did. The 
animal went for him raging, along the path, and after him 
inteott opel the ailings in d the h 

tt climbed the raili time, and the hippo- 
potamus, on turning, foun hog @ate secured behind i 

Presently a Press representative arrived to investigate 
the story, which had somehow become known. ; 

“* Hippopotamus escaped? Oh, dear no! Come and 
see him in his den,” he was answered as they led him to 
where the monster was 're-caged. 


Speaking English. 

Acavrarsa information solely from books leads one into 
many a hole. Frederick Moore tells the story of an 
Italian official of the Ottoman Bank who had taught 
himeelf English and was enraptured at the chance to 
practise it on English people. 

It was with much pride that he addressed the visitors at 
supper. But they did not recognise the language he 
spoke, and expressed in French their unfortunate ignorance 
of foreign tongues. 

“That is your own oe i said the Italian ; but even 
of this statement they understood not a word. 

He drew a pencil from his pocket and on the back of a 
letter he wrote : 

“T am speaking English.” 

The visitors were astounded. 

‘* Perhaps I do not pronounce correctly,” he wrote next. 
“T have learned the noble from books.” 


a 
week, and scored twenty-six runs in one over, tells a story whom the 
aos wer pares © toh 
was an unim: t+ match at 8 

seaside resort anil ‘went in to bat early in the afternoon. 
But, alas ! after making ten runs during the first over he 
was ran out. 

The usual cry of “ How’s that, umpire?” was raised, 
and ol reply the umpire, with shameless deliberation, 
answ 


“Not out!” 
_ After the match Jessop sought the umpire, and asked 
the reason of his decision. 

“ Do you think I was going to give you out on a Satur- 
day afternoon, with all these holiday folk come on purpose 
to see you ?”” was the astounding reply. 


A Cash Substitute. 

, Prince ALBRECBT of. Prussia was invited once as the 
‘principal guest to a dinner given by the colonel of his 
regiment. © The house lay at a distance from the roadway 
and was approached by an avenue of sombre trees, up 
which the-Prince was walking. 
Suddenly a maidservant appeared in the darkness, and 
had time to speak, kissed him effusively and 

pressed a little parcel into his hand. 
“‘ Here's threepence and a sausage for you. I can’t 
come out tonight aa master has company,” she whispered 
in his ear, and di as mysteriously as she had 


come. 

The astonished Prince retraced his steps, and, coming 
upon a soldier of his company loitering by the gate, 
inquired for whom he was waiting. 


the be = expecting my sweetheart, your Highness,” said A hilarious Englishman in the party gave the unhappy 
‘ ‘Where is she in service ?” asked the Prince. pw, get te ses real lesson at once, He tock the pencil 


“At the Colonel’s, your Highness. 

“ ah, then I am right. Here, my son, ia a tmapeeny: 
piece and a sausage rom your sweetheart, who w me 
to tell you that she cannot meet you to-night, as her 
— as com = se af . 

en, seeing that the unfortunate man seem paralysed 
with fright, he added, kindly : 

“Your love also gave me a kiss for you, but you do 
not expect me, I trust, to return it! No? Well, here is 
five shillings in its stead.” 


The oman. 

THERE was @ well-known sporting lady, whose name 
often appears in the Society papers, who had a most 
unhappy reputation for her shooting customs. On one 
occasion a certain gentleman, whom we will call James, 
wis placed the next gun to her in a ride through a cover. 

After the firat few shots James saw that his position 
was extremely perilous. Just below him were the remains 
of an old saw-pit, and into this retreat he escaped, pre- 
ferring to lose many pheasants rather than to get a few 
pellets into him. 

He was, however, very much ashamed of himself, 
especially as he saw the pheasants streaming over the 
place where he should have been standing, and he knew 
that his host wanted to make a good es 3 

Presently the drive was over, but before he could get 
out of the saw-pit, he saw the face of his host, who was 
also the husband of the lady, staring at him over the 


“gy 
‘Hullo! ” said James feebly. . 

“ Hullo!” said the host. 

“I’m sorry I had to come down here,” said James, 
“ but the fact was——” 

- “ Oh, that’s all right,” said the host, “I was the next 

gun on the other side of Emily, and I got into s hollow 
tree.” 


“ Always pronounce English as it is not spelt. Spell 
as it is nqt pronounced.” ; 


Pleasing the Sultan. 

Kar Betrox tells the following story, which illustrates 
etn the attitude of the Sultan of Morocco towards the 

rench. 

One day the Sultan asked a lady, the wife of his dentist, 
to play one of the pianos that was in the room of the 
Palace. She played several pieces, one of them at len 
catching the Sultan’s fancy, - whereupon the following 
little dialogue took place : 

Sultan : “ That piece is very nice. What is it called ?”* 

Dentist : ‘It is the ‘March on Cadiz.’ It was written 
to commemorate the Spaniards driving the French out 
of Spain.” 

Sultan : “ What, were the French in Spain ?” 

Dentist : “ Yee.” 

Sultan: “ How many of them ?” 

Dentist : “‘ About two hundred thousand.” 

Sultan (in a surprised tone) : “‘ And the Spaniards drove 
them out ?” 

Dentist : ‘‘ Yes, every one of them.” 

There was a slight pause while the Sultan was thinking 
hard, and then : 

Sultan (quietly): “ Play it again.” 


Lord Kelvin’s Chalk. 

Wan the late Professor William Thomson, afterwards 
Lord Kelvin, was at Glasgow, his absorption in his work 
was very great, jally his class work, and he much 
disliked to be brought down to earth by any stight chance 
or inconvenience. 

On one occasion, after working out part of'a calculation 
on the long-fixed blackboard on the wall behind the 
table, his chalk gave out, and he dropped his hand down 
to the long ledge which projected from the bottom of 
the board to find another piece. 

None was there, and he had to walk a step or two 
to obtain one. So he enjoined M‘Farlane. his assistant, 
who was always in attendance, tehave a sufficient number 
of pieces on the ledge in future to enable him to find one 
handy wherever he might need it. 

M‘Farlane forgot the injunction, or could not obtain 
more chalk at tle time, and the same thing ha the 
next day. So the command was issued, “ M‘Farlane, I 
told you to get plenty of chalk, and you haven't done it. 
Now have a hun pieces of chalk on this ledge to- 
oy remember, a hundred pieces. I will count 
them.” 

M‘Farlane, afraid to be caught nappi ain, sent 
that afternoon for several ewes of chalk, bad carettilly 
laid the new, shining, white sticks on the shelf, all neatly 
parallel, at-an angle to the edge. 

The shelf was about sixteen feet long, so that there 
was one piece of chalk for every two inches, and the 
effect was gd fine. 

The class the next morning was delighted, and very 
appreciative of M‘Farlane’s Thomson came in, 
put up his eyeglass, looked at the display, smiled sweetly, 
and, turning to the applauding students, began his lecture. 


The Super’s Mistake. 


Durrre a performance of the late well-known Irish 
comedian, Charles Sullivan, in one of our provincial 
theatres, a super was noticed by the actor to be indulging 
in hoary laughter. Upon being asked the reason, he 


replied : 

“ Mister Sullivan, I can’t help laughing at you, you 
are so funny.” 

So flattered was the actor at this tribute to his powers 
that he presented the astonished super with half a crown. 

A few months later Barry Sullivan, the tragedian, was 
fulfilling a short engagement at the same theatre. 

The same super, who had a better memory for names 
than faces, was still engaged there. 

At the end of a declamatory speech, when dead silence 
reigned, a burst of laughter startled everyone. 

: nary Sengeitian! stzoga So the wings 80 
— whisper, demanded the reason of such unseemly 
mp le 

In the midst of another peal-of laughter, a voice replied : 

“Oh, Mr. Sullivan, you are so funny, I can’t help 


lau, ie 
Me ast not get his-half-crown ! 
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Many of the little dramas enacted at the Zoo are never The oda Corner 


- Phe Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted jor this 
column. if there ig more than one sender of @ paragraph 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution twas received first. 


A QUESTION OF NUMBERS. 

Aynprew and Jamie were two shepherds, and whi!:t 
a home their flocks they met. Said Andrew to 

amie : 

“Tf you will give me four of your sheep I shall ha. 
as many as you.” s 

But Jamie was not a philanthropist. He answered : 

“It you give me four of your sheep I shall have j.¢ 
times a3 many as you.” 

How many sheep had each shepherd ? 

Solution below. ~ 


PROVING HIM. 

Herz is a quaint little Turkish fable : 

‘As a woman was strolling along s road a man started 
to follow her. 

““ Why,” said she, ‘‘ do you follow me ?”* 

a Because," be replied, “I have fallen in love with 

ou ?’ 

oe: sister,’ said she, “who is coming after me is 
much than I. Go and make love to her.” 

The man turned back and saw 8 woman with an ugly 
face, and, being greatly displeased, returned and said : 

“Why did you tell me a falsehood ? e 

The woman replied : 

“To discover if you were telling me the truth. Tf you 
were in love with me why did you go back for another 
woman ?”* : 


IN A MIRROR. 

ALMOST everyone can draw a simple square and lincs 
stretched from the four corners, as 
shown here: but ask any of your 


friends to try and draw it with the 


aid of a small mirror, looki 
at the drawing reflected 
mirror, and not at yo 

Try it yourself firet, you will be 

surprised at the difficulty of getting 

the pencil to travehin the ri t direc- 

tion, especially when making the 

diagonal lines. Not one in ten will probably do it at the 
first attempt. 


only 
the 


—_—— 


A DOMINO TRICK. 

Asx a friend to think of a domino, not necessarily a 
double. Tell him to multiply the spots on ono halt ct 
it by five. Then ask him to add eeven to the result and 
to double this result. He should then add the spots on 
the other half of the domino to the total. 

Now ask your friend to fell -you what the above arith- 
metical calculations come to. 

No matter what domino your friend chooses—of course, 
excepting the double blank—you can tell what it is by 
simply subtracting fourteen from the amount your 
friend tells you 


This trick is not easy to explain, but the following 
example will help. 

Say your friend thinks of the 6-4, and selects the half 
with six on it. Then five sixes are thirty ; adding seven, 
he gets thirty-seven ; double this is seventy four. I'o 
adds in the other half of the domino—a four—and this 
makes the total seventy-eight. 

He tells you seventy-eight. 

You subtract fourteen from this amount and sixty-four 
remains. You then know that the domino he thought of 
was the 6-4. 


THE MAN WHO TALKS. 

You can’t start upon a subject but he has to have his say, 
To give you his opinions—all moth-eaten, by the way— 
On politics and preaching, 

On aviation teaching, 

On how to run a hen farm in a manner that will pay, 
Though the hens refuse to lay. 

Through the day and through the night words ard 
phrases he wil rien 2 . 
But the trouble with the fellow is he never says @ thing. 


He'll analyse and criticise and dogmatise all night, 
And think that you must listen with great protit and 
delight, 

And nothing less than oa 

Will convince him that he’s boring, 
And to snore when someone's talking 
impolite— 
Quite a rudeness and a slight. ; 
But I think that the conventions to the winds I I have 


to fling, 5 
For the trouble with the fellow is he never says & thing. 


is considered 


SOLUTION. 


A QUESTION OF NUMBERS. 
Axprew had eight sheep and Jamie had sixtecn. 


Easy And Original—Enter At Once. Big cash prizes are offered for Triplete. Turn to the first page. 
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otiday-makers who have Never Spent 


it ips for H 
Little Tipe a Fortnight Camping-out. 


(rH camping as a way of 8 nding a summer holiday 
canis ne and more pop’ every year, numberless 
inventions and improvements in the camper's outfit are 
constantly being made, and a 
are be hundred. Let us peep 

ry eve! le 
Poor the tent iteolt A neatly rolled little bundle, 
about ten inches long and eight through the middle, 
weighing under two pounds and a half—that is the 
newest type of tent “ in repose.” 

It is called the 
cottage when pitched) ; 
lawn, and 4 can bes Regent 

i ! It is not a toy, } 1 abl 
pale, wilh can stand as much rain and wind as it is 
likely to get in a corner of & field in an average July or 
August. : 

The pole of this tent is made of bamboo, and joints up 
like a fishing rod, and its fly-sheet—the fly-sheet is a piece 
of lawn which is used to turn the A-shaped roof into a 
flat one—folds up into the size of a Pearsons Weekly 

tered almost. ; 
Wreeted, the _ Orage stands Ast feet ane ae 

lenty of sleeping room for two people. e “ Gypsy °° 

Cenk h mocihes ‘saoollentt small one, but the “ Cottage 
is the most used one by individual or companion campers 
to-day. . 
The rest of the outfit required for holiday under 
canvas are guys, slides, and pegs (aluminium ones are the 


@10 INCHES —2 
e 


The ** Cottage” tend 
rolled up. 


rf 
6 \ 
esi 
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This is how the “Cottage” tent looks when pitched. The fly-sheet 
gives st @ square rocf and privides cover for bicycles and 
other accessories ouside. 
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And why the Americans are Champion Fighters. 


(At the present moment Britain, the home of the “‘ noble 
art of self-defence,” does not hold a single world’s boxing 
championship. This clearly points to there being something 
wrong with British boring. What is wrong ts explained 
here by an eminent authority on boxing, who, however, for 
reasons of etiquette connected with his profession, must 
remain anonymous.) 


= 


I tng it would be easy to make too much of the 
fact that at present Britain does not hold any of the 
world’s boxing championships. 

; In one or two cases the nominal champion’s right to 
he title is open to question, and Driscoll was certainly 
very unlucky to lose in his recent contest for the Feather- 
Weight Championship of the World. 
ar there is no doubt that in boxing we have fallen 
oe The reasons for this decline are not far to seek. 
lea of all, the continued exodus from the country to 
an towns has-had a bad effect on national physique, 
hough I admit that some fine pugilists have come from 
the slums, 
Where Are the Heavyweights ? 

But British boxing is particularly weak in heavy- 
Weights ; it is many years since we had a really good big 
man, and at the moment it would be fra poate to name 
a British heavyweight who would have a reasonable 

ance against the coloured champion. 

By the way, my friend Mr. Eugene Corri, the well- 
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best); waterproof 
pillow, and sleeping 
cups and saucers), kettle, teapot, and canvas provision 
bags ; and paraffin (for stove), matches, washing materials, 
candles, canvas bucket, and personal requisites. The 
whole outfit can be bought for about £3, and can be 
carried (mostly in two Japanese baskets) on one bicycle. 

Any farmer, if approached tactfully, will allow you to 
set up your tent in his field for sixpence or so a night, 
and it is always best to pitch in a corner of a field, and, 
if possible, with your back to the wind. By into 
& corner you get a hedge behind you and another hedge 
on one side. 

Don’t under trees, however, for if it rains the con- 
tinual dripping off the leaves on to your tent will surely 
keep you awake ; also flies will abound. 

In pitching, see that the four corners of your tent 


und-sheet, blanket, eiderdown, 


peep into the latest “ under | are “square,” otherwise your tent will not “set” properly, 
will doubtless vastly astonish ninety-nine | and, if the ground is sloping, remember, for sleeping 


, to put the head of your tent higher than the foot. 


purposes 
advisable to clear 


Before putting down the beds it is 


Pitch the tent in a corner of a field if possible s you will thus 
have a Acdge on two sides of you as protection from the wind. 


the ground of allstones, thorns, twigs, and so on, and to put 
some hay or straw (over the waterproof sheet) where the 
hi will come. A Japanese basket and the camper’s 
pillow (a little thing nine inches by seven) will be found 
sufficient rest for the head, but it is a good plan to put 
your undervest and shirt under your head, too—it keeps 
them dry for the morning. 

Bearing on this, do not be afraid of s well-ventilated 
tent. It is not the air which comes in through the to 
or door which hurts, but that which rises from the ground. 
The door should never be tightly fastened unless in 
severe weather. ; 

Also, don’t sleep in tight clothes—they retard the 
circulation. A bag is the best thing to sleep in, but 
pyjamas and a sweater will do very well. It is a tip 
to tie a silk handkerchief round the throat at nights to 
prevent soreness. 

As regards ordinary everyday clothes, it is wise to take 
a complete change with you—rain has an unthoughtful 
habit of coming on when the camper is several miles from 
home. Old, dark-coloured flannels are the most useful 
clothes in camp. 


known boxing referee, was recently reported as having 
told an interviewer that in Bombardier Wells, a young 
ex-soldier, he had found a man who could beat Johnson. 

I have Mr. Cofri’s authority for stating that he never 
said anything of the kind. He never even mentioned 
Johnson. All he did say was that in Wells he thought 
there were the makings of s future champion. 

However, as I was saying, the rush to the towns may 
have something to do with the dearth of big, strong men, 
while the Board Schools are probably responsible to some 
extent for the general decline of British boxing. In 
America many professional boxers belong to the middle- 
classes—Jimmy Britt, I believe, is an ex-Harvard man ; 
Corbett was a bank-clerk—but here the professional 
pugilist is recruited entirely from the working classes, who 
are educated by the Board Schools, and these institutions 
do not encourage boxing. 

Lads who formerly ran wild in the streets and grew up 
hardy, rough and tumble fighters, are now coralled—no 
doubt for their good—into schools where fighting of any 
kind is discouraged. 

Then, we are softer than we were. The fact that a 
Board School master hardly dare punish a boy for fear of 
being summoned for assault, does not tend to make the 
working classes, from whom, as I say, British boxers are 
drawn, hardy, manly, and well-disciplined. 

Britishers Are in a Rut. 

These, in my opinion, are minor causes of the decline of 
British boxing; but to come to the major ones, the first 
great one is ths fact that the British boxer does not treat 
boxing as a profession or business. Tho British boxer is a 
better man in some ways than he used to be, better- 
behaved, better educated, and less given to drunken 
orgies. Nevertheless, he is still often stupid and blind, or 
indifferent, to his own interests. He is content with 
sterootyped methods of training and boxing, whereas the 
American is always trying something new. 

I have met many Amcrican boxers and I never found 
two that trained alike. Each had worked out the system 
that he found did him most good, and all had invented 
special exercises for themselves. . 

The British boxer would not take so much trouble ; he 
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Most provisions can be got at a farm house, but it may 


3 stove, pans, plate (enamelled | be sometimes necessary to ride into an adjacent tows 


Don't pitch your camp under trees; trees mean flies and ne 
sleep ty tt has rained recently. 


or village for things. If bread should be among these 
things always buy it last, as loaves are terribly awkward 
to stow away and carry. 

Of course, if you are located near a town, tradesmen 
can be got to call for orders; and the local postman will 
deliver your letters by pinning them on to the tent door. 

People who think about taking up camping seriously 
will do well to become members of a good club, such as the 
Amateur Camping Club, of which Captain Robert Scott, 
the polar explorer, is president. 

embership of this club (annual subscription five 
shillings) is useful in several ways—you can get a monthly 
list of desirable sites, you can inspect sod buy, at the 
cheapest rates, everything new in camp outfit, and you 
have a sort of mark of respectability and responsibility 
in the eyes of farmers. 

The joys of camping need not be expatiated upon here, 
Those who have found them out need no telling ; those 
who have not can rest assured that they have a great treat 
in store if they are willing to search for it. 


set up your tent on slozing ground, remember that, when 


I] you 
your head should be higher than your heels. 


sleeping, 


trains by the book or under the direction of someone as 
incompetent as himself. 

But the main trouble is that our men won't make a 
business of boxing, and the American does. 

Take a man, for instance, like the Chicago lad, Packy 
Macfarland. He has never smoked or touched alcohol in 
his life. It is not because he is prejudiced against either, 
but he early made up his mind to be a boxer, and knowing 
that beer and ’bacca, even in strict moderation, do a boxer 
no good, he determined to eschew them until he 
retired from the ring. 

They Don't Box Enough. 

Non-smoking, teetotal British boxers are rare. Some 
of them go on the spree as soon as a contest is over, though 
that sort of thing is dying out. But even the careful ones 
think that they may safely drink and smoke in modera- 
tion when not in training. 

A man like Macfarland is always fit, for he knows that 
if a man once lets himself down he can never get back to 
quite the same pitch as before. 

Another fatal mistake made by British boxers is that 
they do not box enough. They seldom or never practise 
except when actually preparing for a match. 

The American boxers are always practising, our men 
do it by fits and starts. 

a even when in regular training, our men do not box 
enoug 

On going into training the British boxer hides himself. 
He may have occasional privileged visitors, but he does 
not welcome them. ‘The Apiecioun's training quarters, on 
the other hand, are practically open to the public. He 
likes them to come, for their presence stimulates him and 
makes him do his best. 

The Britisher has, as a rule, only one sparring partner. 
Continual sparring with the same man is monotonous 
work, they soon get to know each other's capabilities, and 
erent they become slack and bored with tbe whole 
thing. 

The American has at least four sparring partners, and 
he boxes with them one after another a round or two at 4 
time. Thus he gets four to eight rounds of very quick 
work against fresh and different opponents 


You Might Win—Your Wealth Multiplied. Try for a Triplets prize to-day. 
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What 
talking about ?” And then 
, shamefacedly explained the 
. whole dreadful business. 
iad “You threw Dick Frampton 
9 fn the river !” burst out Jack, in 
doubt whether to be furiously 
: or intentely amused. 
mney, _ yes,” said Joan, in 
“A Really Delightful River Romance. 
By SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 


tones. 
“ And I’ve asked him to dine 
I'll ran down to 
the hotel. I expect he’s gone 
back to change. By Jove! 
Joan, you'll fee] several different sorts of a fool] when you 


meet him 
“Oh, don’t bring him baek,” 
burst of laughter her brother had 


" Joan—Joan, come here. Quick!” r 
The hammock under the trees stirred lightly, and 
dropped from the pile of cushions at the head. 
Joan,” came the shrill, high-pitched voice again, do 


led Joan ; but with a 
ared down the drive. 


a “ You're in a nice hole, Joan, and I wouldn't be in your 

This time the hammock heaved, and a dark, curly head shoes this evening for something,” was all the comfort her 

came over one side, while a slim ankle neatly incased in sister could offer heroine, and with agonised feelings Joan 
brown stockings on the other. went upstairs to dress and prepare herself for the ordeal. 


“ What is it 7’ asked a sleepy voice, as its owner sat up and 
rubbed a pair of glorious brown eyes with one hand, while 
she smoothed her air with the other. “Can't you leave me 
to for five pore 2? Where are you ? os ems ideo 

irl of the flapper species appeare: m 
the shrub! . and ran quickly across the lawn, her long, black 
legs twinkling under her abbreviated skirt. 

“There's that horrid little Cockney sitting on the lawn,” 
she ted. “ You know, the one with the black and green 
eles who was so rude to you the other day.” - 

“Ob,” said the elder girl, with an indignant gasp, “ the 
one who kissed his hand to me the other evening and called 
me ‘ducky’? Are you certain?” . 

“ Positive ; he'd got his back to me, and J recognised him 
at once, His boat's moored at our landing-stage, and he’s 
emoking a cigarette on our lawn. The benst !”” . 

“Is eck in? * asked Joan eagerly. “If so, I'll get him 
to throw the little worm in.” . ; 

“ Jack went out in the punt an hour ago,” replied the 
Sapper, “ but why trouble about him ? The little rat is 

wally puny, and with your Sandow exercises you ought to 
or 


Joan could not for the life of her decide. . 
However, if Captain Frampton, after the summary treat- 
ment he had received at her hands, could bring himself to face 
the redoubtable Amazon again, ehe would have to get through 
the painful ordeal somehow, and, with fast beating 
flushed cheeks, she nervoualy walked into the drawing-room. 
As she had feared, her Victim was there talking to her 
brother, and now that she saw him in his well-fitting dress- 
clothes, with his sun-burnt, clean-cut face, showing dark 
brown against his white collar, she wondered how she could 
ever have mistaken this well-bred, smart-looking man for the 
objectionable Cockney of unpleasant memory. True, he was 
short, but not absurdly so, and his well-knit, slim figure had 
nothing in common with that of the amorous Londoner for 
whom he had been mistaken. ‘ 
a “ Captain Frampton—my sister Joan,” said Jack, bringing 
be a match 


anybody.” his guest forwa “1 +t you have already had the 

The elder girl swung herself out of the hammock and stood | pleasure of meeting,” with a sly amile at Joan's flushed face. 
up, a perfect specimen of womanhood. Taller than the average, “T have had that pleasure,” eaid Dick Frampton laugh. 
and of magnificent proportions, she looked a veritable Amazon, ingly, “and I have to thank Miss Chadwick for a most cool 


and one that a footpad would think twice of accosting. 

“J think I am, kid,” she said quietly, “‘ and Tm going to 
throw him into the river. To be insulted as I was at the 
regatta is a thing I don’t f in a hurry, and though I 
suppose it would be more lady-like to ignore the little reptile, 
I’ve sufficient of the savage in me to make me long to give 
him a good hiding. Come down and watch.” 

In a twitter of excitement at the fun in store, the fia; 
ran by her sister’s side : the lawn, where ar _— Pe a 

uarry lay extended e grass, a cigaret' een pe, 
iis vee ps the clear, blue vault above. 

En in dey-dreams, he did not hear the approachin, 
footsteps until he was confronted by the two girls who sand 
over him forbiddingly. 


and refreshing bath.” 

“ What must you think of me, Captain Frampton?” 
murmured poor Joan. “The sun was so bright I could 
hardly see you, and I mistook you for an objectionable man 
who insulted me the other day.” 

“T hope 1 don’t bear a great factal resemblance to the 
gentleman in question ?” 

“Oh, not im the slightest—not the slightest,” burst out 
Joan in confusion. ‘I’m really most awfully sorry, and 
don’t know what to say to express my regret.” 

‘* Please don’t say any more about it,” replied Dick cheer- 
fully. ‘ An incident like that is most refreshing. I assure 
you the originality of it caused me a most delightful shock, 
and as I was feeling very warm I quite enjoyed my swim 
back to the hotel, though I must admit I was somewhat 
purzled at my reception. I shall certainly have a huge 

for the muscular powers of the fair sex in future.” 

trary to her expectations dinner that evening was not 

such a dreadful business as Joan had satisipaied Dick 
Frampton proved to be a most entertaining and amusing 
man, and once she had forgotten the unpleasant incident 
of the afternoon, she entered panels fata Be conversation, 
occasionally Bey ushed furiously 

ly 


“] think you've made a mistake,” appealed the little man, al h 
Z when sho Feoleted ih a few hours before she had 


as he felt himself propelied towards the water. 


“Oh, no, I haven't, and I’m going to throw you into the guest by the scruff of the neck and bundled him 
river,” and before the man could prevent her, she had head first into the river. FY 
ene foot before his legs, and, with a heave from had Frampton was on six months’ leave from India, and as 
sent him flying off the bank into the water. he had no settled headquarters in England he was only 
“ That will teach you manners,” she said coolly, and with | too to accept Jack’s invitation to put in a few weeks 


on the river. 

The attraction of the Thames and his old friend’s company 
may have had something to do with this; but, though he 
did not admit it even to himself, the truc reason of his pleasure 
was that he had found himself irresistibly attracted to his 
fair assailant. 

For the next fortnight he was constantly in her company, 
and by the time his visit was drawin to a close he had to 
confess that Joan Chadwick was the onfy ie in the world for 
him, and that unless he could le to return to India 
wish = next trooping season, life would hold but little charm 
lor : 

“J ghall be leaving to-morrow, Miss Chadwick,” he re- 
I lazy afternoon, as he lay back on the cushions 
in the stern of the boat and gazed admiringly at the lovely 
face half hidden by the wide- brimmed hat. 

“So soon ? ” said Joan, looking round at him. 
your leave was not up for another f ht?” 
“Yes, but I have to go to town and get my kit ready. 
Tdon'h eapposs Tahal tes heck os Sages again for another 
six years or more—worse luck,” he glanced anxiously 
at his companion for some sign of regret; but if she felt it 
she certainly hid it well. 

“J shall often think of the happy time I’ve epent here, 


pled rgied the fla How ri 

“ it was Mig t . “ How 

ii ne ete any, nT 
“D’you so?” repli oan 5 

“ 2 le a bit when F threw him in.” 

* Of course, he didn’t,” said the other —Tr “He 
was afraid to, and, besidcs, he wouldn't have a chance 
egainst you’. ‘ 

I. — mused = i oi at Pa 
stre against a man’s bcfore, ways though 
nang smallest had more muscle than women, and he 
wasn’t 20 little as I had — pee ; 

“ An y, you taught him a lesson,” said the . 
* and i don’t suppose he will forget it in a hurry. ‘allo, 
bere’s Jack, just in time to be too late, as usual.” 

“ Seen Captain Frampton anywhere ?” asked Jack, as he 


same U . 

“ No. who fs he? Ive never met him,” replied Joan. 
* No one has called since you've been out.” 
the Indian Army,” explained Jack, looking 
“T’ve not seen him since we were 
him to-day on 


“I thought 


the river. I cart old Mother Jenkins down to the | when I’m back in the East,” he went on, his voice taking a 
lock, eo I asked him to go and wait on the lawn till I came deeper tone. 
Isu must have got sick of——” ‘““T wonder if you'll think of the day when you first met 
“ On the lawn ?” squealed the r excitedly. me,” preci are e with a laugh. 
* On the lawn,” repeated Joan | . “1 shall of it a great deal,” replied Dick gravely. 
* Yes,.yee—on the lawn,” replied Jack frritably. ™ For | “‘ It was the luckiest bog Sgr ever happened to me, for I 
Heaven’s sake Gon’t stand there @ couple of scared fillies. | met you then, and since day, Joan, I've thought of no 
is he?” You world to me, dear, and if 


“In the river,” gurgied the flapper. “Ob, my hat!” 
% Was he wearing a black and green hat-band t” gasped 
loan. 
r * What on earth’s the matter with you?” said Jack 


one else. ‘re bin peo in 
you ean‘care for me I am going to ask you to give up all 
to indi the glories of the 
British 

il you be my wife, +” 
“Pm so sorry, Captain Frampton,” said Joan quietly, 
as the blood ebbed from her face. “I never thought for a 


the imental colours of the 
‘ moment that you—ob, I’m afraid it’s hopeless |” 


“ I threw him in the river,’ replied Joan, with a 


Wurx expe 
JuLr 28, 1910, 


“ Then don’t love me, Joan?” asked Dick, a li 
choke in hin voloe, face going white under its " te 

“No—I don’t. I’m so sorry. I like you immensely 
more than other man I’ve ever met, but I don’t love— 
so it’s no use, is it 2” with a little helpless gesture. 
_ ‘IT suppose not,” said Dick gloomily, gesing across tl.¢ 
river with unseeing eyes. ‘‘ I suppose not, bat I had hope. 
Is there any reason, Joan? If you like me better than ars 
other man, you might alter—you might grow to love na 


in time. 

The girl did-not reply, but a deep flush spread over her fa 
and he turned oe ree: away. adi 

“Is there any reason ?”” the man repeated. 

“Yes. I expect you'll think it ed ridiculous, but as you 
eae on knowing I will tell you. I hope it won't hurt you 

os No—no| 1 Tell ae I would poe! know.” 

‘Well, the man I marry must my superior in physica 
strength—and you remember thet—aftemoca.! fl 

Oh, so that is it,” said Dick, with a hard laugh. ‘ Well 
we can’t wipe that out, so I suppose no more be said.” 

“I'm so sorry, Captain mpton,” pleaded the girl 
“* Please don't be cross with me, but I could never really lock 
up to a man whom I knew to be my phyen inferior. I hate 
to tell you, but you asked me, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Dick between his teeth, “it’s all right. Shoal 
we be getting back? It’s half-past six.” 

In silence they rowed back to the boathouse, the «ir, 
sitting in the stern with @ troubled look in her clear evr: 
while Dick, a grim expression on his face, swung steadily a1 
the sculls, endeavouring to forget his discomfiture and grict 
in hard pulling. ° 

“If you don't mind, I'll hurry up to the house, as I have 
some letters to write before dinner,” said Joan, as Dick 
helped her out of the skiff, and, without waiting for a reply, 
she went off up the shrubbery walk, leaving him to tic up 
the boat and collect the hampers. 

“ Whata brute I am,” she thought, as she recalled the secre 
that had just taken place. ‘I believe I really love him—«1 
at least I could quite easily if it had not been for that unfor! .- 
nate episode. But how could I marry a man I know I can 
pick up like a child? It’s too ridiculous, but it ought nt 
really to count, for Jack says he’s a fine soldier and has done 
well on the Frontier. Oh, {hate mysclf.”’ 

“**Scouse me, lady, but I'd like a word with you,” said a 
gruff voice at her elbow, and tuming quickly with 6 litula 

asp of dismay, she found herself facing a particularly {c1- 
elas and brawny specimen of the tramp fraternity. 

““What do you want?” she asked, with a rather poo. 
attempt at nonch 

“To be plain, lady, I want your watch, purse, and them 

retty bangles. Quick now, ‘and ‘em over, as my motter 3 

Small profits, quick returns,)” and the man stepy:d 
threateningly towards her. 

For a moment Joan felt inclined to fly, but as she saw that 
her chance of escape was small, she decided to trust to hir 
much vaunted strength, and her knowledge of -jujitsu that 
had proved so successful in Captain Frampton’s case. 

The tramp, =e that she made no attempt to remove 
her jewellery, sei her roughly by the wrist and drew her 
towards him, and as he did so Joan realised how puny her 
strength really was when pitted against a man’s. In vain 
she struggled in the grasp of her tormentor, but with con- 
summate ease he avoided all her pitiful little wrestling tricks, 
and with one hand had started to remove the bracelets from 
oo when a white figure came running swiftly up tho 
path. 

“Hold him, Joan, till I come!” shouted Dick, and tho 
tramp, seeing that the game was up, tumed to mect the 
newcomer. 

“Hallo, me little bantam-cock, wot d’yer want?” he 
sneered, looking down at Dick from his six feet of musc's 
and brawn. 

ne t!° eaid Dick, and springing in quick as lightning 
a brought his fists left and right on either side of the tramy'3 


ead. 

“ Well, I'll be blowed, but you ean hit!” he snarled. “* Now 
= and he dashed in, swinging his great arms like 

ai 

Joan screamed with apprehension, expecting every 
moment to see Dick felled to the ground, stunned an'l 
bleeding; but hopping lightly. away he allowed the vicious 
blows to whiz past his head or expend themselves aimles:lv 
in the air a few inches from his face. Then, seizing tho 
opportunity when the big man had overreached himsclf. 
he dashed in and delivered three stinging punches with 
lightning rapidity, bringing off terrific uppercut as the 
tramp ree tae 

The bigger man wae not liking the situation at all, and 
coming to the conclusion that his despised op ment wad 
ee, Aes no good, he glanced apprehensively over his 
shoulder seeking @ line of retreat; but Dick was on him 
before he could turn. . 

A hard jolt in the region of the heart had the tramp gasping 
for breath, and then, catching him round the body Dick 
threw him heavily to the ground, where he lay piteously 
whining for merey. 

os that to the police station,” said Dick coolly as the 
gardener and a footman came up. ~ T'll come down and 
charge him later with attempted highway robbery,” and then. 
turning to Joan, he offered her his arm. “ Shall we go and 
change for dinner, Miss Chadwick ?” . 

“Oh, Dick, you were:splendid! How did you do it? 
You didn’t tell me you could box or wrestle.” cee 

“You didn’t .” replied Dick, taking her hand in his. 
‘Tf you had I would have told you that I was winner of tLe 
Army Light Weights this year.’ 

“And I thought you were my physical inferior. What 
must you think of my ridiculous boasting ? Will you ever 
forgive me?” ; 

‘On one condition. It’s a big condition, and will cost you 
a lot. Do you agree?” 

A parently Joan did agree, for in the Unt of passer ers cn 
the P and ©. Karachi next month were the names of Capta™ 
and Mrs. Frampton, bound for Bombay ; but Mrs. Frampton 
has never quite understood how she managed to throw ue 
husband into the river. Possibly she does not understar 
the meaning of ‘‘ Passive ° 
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derful Contrivance for the Protecti f 
About » Won X-Ray Cpere tors. = . 


death of Mr. Harry Cox has once more 
drawn public attention to the terrible dangers of the 
X-Rays. These rays, 80 deadly to the operator and 
{nvestigator, have achieved. a revolution in_ surgical 
procedure second only to the introduction of chloroform. 

Apart from their use for the finding of bullets and 
other foreign bodies, they have been of inestimable service 
in the treatment of fractures, and to that many limb 
to-day bears witness. . ; 

The dreadful disease to which the rays give rise was 
first noticed shortly after Professor Rontgen's dispovery. 
About this time many operators travelled through the 
country giving demonstrations of the marvellous pro- 

rties of the rays. One of the commonest experiments 
was for the operator to hold up his hand so that the aye 
passed through it, and thus a shadow of the bones of the 
hand was shown on a specially prepared screen. 


Started by Pains in the Arms. 

Atter some months of such experiments the operators 
experienced severe pains in the hands and arms, followed 
by a wartiness of the skin, rigidity of joints and subsequent 
aiceration, often necessitating amputation of the limbs. 
his was the first appearance of the fatal disease now 

alled ‘X-Ray Dermatitis.” 

Naturally, this soon ended these public exhibitions, but 
he malady was not stamped out ; it reappeared amongst 
he brilliant little band of investigators who took up the 
ubject, and from that day to this has claimed a rapidly 
vcreasing toll of martyrs. ‘ 

The sufferings of Dr. Hall-Edwards are: still fresh in 
he public mind, and to him are due many protections 
ind safeguards which are hoped to minimise the danger 
for the future. 

He found that the rays were unable to pass through 
lead, and he devised a glass containing a 6 amount 
of silicate of lead. This glass, which looks like slightly 
hazy, coarse plate-glass, is absolutely impervious to the 


‘ THE recent 


ra 

Cabinets were made with this glass, and the patient 
and apparatus placed inside, while the operator watched 
and controlled from a position of comparative safety 
outside the cabinet. 

Spccial C:binets are now Used. 

These were not entirely safe, however, as at least 
one operator found to his cost. The cabinet he 
used was placed on the table like a screen round 
about the patient. The top of this table formed 
the only becce r between the rays and the operator's 
legs. rays passed as easily through the wooden 
table as light through glass, with the sesult that the 
dreaded disease is in his 

In many hospitals now special cabinets are employed, 


pal ane newest and finest installation is in the London 
ospital. , 
Here a row of cubicles is provided for the patients and 


@pparatus ; the walls are lined to a height of six feet by 
6 quarter-inch coating of lead and iron, and this coating 
fs continuous with the leaden glass windows. 

The apparatus is entirely controlled from without, and 
8 small automatic switch on the door prevents the 
operator turning on the current until the door is shut, 
ead more, if he-desires to enter ttre cabinet, the opening 
of the door shuts off the current. The length of exposure 
to the rays is gauged by an instrument similar to the 
ordinary photographic light-meter, and an ingenious 
machine automatically cuts off the rays when the desired 
point is reached. 

No Sleep for Six Years. 


The whole of this installation, which gives absolute 
safety to both patient and operator, was designed and 
the cubicles manufactured by the X-Ray staff of the 
hospital. 

The course of the disease resembles the condition 
produced by e to radium rays, but is much more 
general, the radium sore being more or less local, though 
oxeedingly difficult to heal. 

In X-Ray disease the most marked symptom is the 
— of a multitude of painful warts and the accompany- 
ing terrible agony which will not yield to narcotics. So 
ue is this that for more than six rs Dr. Hall- 

dwards has had practically no sleep. The warts appear 
to be due to some irritant action of the rays on the nerves 
af the skin and, as the disease progresses, the warts 
teak, leaving open, ulcerating sores which defy 
Ordinary treatment and even resist skin-grafting. 

P The use of the rays, it must be said, is fraught with no 
el to the patient, who, in most cases, is exposed to 
: <i only once or twice, or, if oftener, at safe and care- 
ey Y regulated intervals. The yictims are found ex- 
Pama d amongst those who have been working daily 
a se pe with the instruments, and these, in 
baffe Se f-imposed task of reducing the sum of human 
ecing, have given their lives for their fellows. 


M.A.P. 
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TRAIN MURDER MYSTERIES. 

THE mg rare species of murder of which the man 
Pickman has just been found guilty at Newcastle, was 
invented in 1864 by an alien named Muller. 

This bloodthirsty ruffian killed a gentleman named 
Briggs in a carriage on the North London Railway, his 
sole object be robbery. He got away to America, 
but was followed, extradited, and hanged. 

Seventeen years elapsed before the next crime of the 
kind was committed, and then Muller's methods were 
dupiivatad almost exactly by a scoundrel named Lefroy, 
or Mapleson, who shot dead a well-to-do man named Gok 
on the way to Brighton, afterwards robbing him and 
hurling his body through the carriage window on to the 
line. He, also, escaped for the time being, but, like 
Muller, he was eventually captured, and dhaced a like fate. 

_Since then there have been five or six other crimes of the 
kind committed in England, and several abroad. The last 
one here, prior to the Newcastle affair, occurred in January, 
1901, when a man named Parker shot dead a Mr. Pearson 
on the South-Western line near Wimbledon, and wounded 
the only other occupant of the compartment, a lady named 
King. He, also, was captured a | executed. 

On the other hand, it was never known who murdered 
Miss Money in Merstham Tunnel, nor Frederick Archer 
in Canonbury Tunnel, nor the barmaid who was beaten 
to death with a pestle in a railway carriage near Croydon— 
all comparatively recent happenings. 


Oo ____—_ 
HARD LINES! 
[It often happens that the things which are nicest are not 
good for us.—Daily Paper.) 
When I was young and had a nurse, 
She often seemed to me perverse ; 
I should have been as 
pleased as Punch 
To wolf the pudding for 
my lunc 


But she insisted I should 
eat 

Two vegetables first, 
and meat. 

She measured out the 
jam at tea— 


Too much, she said, 
‘was bad for me, 


I fell in love with 
darling May 
And called to see her 
every days 
Yet, though she was as nice as nice, 
She'd never kiss me more than twice, 
So I complained, in grievous tones, 

Whereat she went and 
married Jones. 
She said that she could 

plainly see 
Too much of her was 
bad for me. 


Now that I’m _ old, 
decrepit, stout, 
Quite bald, and crip- 

pled with the gout, 
Far from my reach the 
doctors hike 
What few remaining 
things I like. 
Seductive drinks at 
once they bar, 
And limit me to one cigar. 
** Be careful!’ chant the wretched crew, 
“Too many smokes are bad for you!” 


Fe 
FRIENDLY “INVASIONS” OF ENGLAND. 

In a few weeks’ time England will be “invaded” by 
some 6C0 officers and men of the Queen’s Own Rifles, of 
Canada, who are being brought over here by their com- 
manding officer, Sir Henry Pellatt, at his own expense. 
They are to be encamped at Aldershot, but it is probable 
that they will be marched through London, when they 
will be certain of a most enthusiastic welcome. 

Not since Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee has there 
been seen the spectacle of Imperial troops from the 
Empire’s over-seas dominions exercising on British soil. 
And then, it will be remembered, we had a complete 
assortment of them. 

Once, too—and once only—a regiment enlisted under 
an alien flag, marched proudly with drums beating and 
colours flying through the streets of England’s capital. 
This was the Honourable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., the members of which visited this 
country as the guests of the Honourable Artillery Com- 

any of London. They were given a great ovation by the 
Fenglish people, and were received at Windsor by the 
Queen. , 

Of course, there have occurred many isolated instances 
of unauthorised friendly “violations” of British territory. 

Once, for example, some few years back, a party of 
French marines landed on the west coast of Ireland, and 
proceeded to carry out certain evolutions, and a number 
of Russian soldiers, from a transport which had broken 
down off the Lizard, did the same thing in Cornwall not 
long since. But too much importance need not be 
attached to this kind of “ invasion.” 
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Dead or filivel 


Some Stories of Deaths that were Supposed to be “ Faked.” 


WHEN a man has made a “ hash ”’ of his life, one can 
easily understand how ardently he must long to be able 
to start afresh, away from the scenes and people that 
have witnessed his folly. One is tempted to speculate 
on this phase of human affairs on hearing that the Austrian 
Courts have announced that the Archduke Johann 
Salvator of Austria will be declared dead and his property 
distributed unless authentic proof of his existence is 
forthcoming within six months. 

Austrian Archdukes seem born with a tendency to 
make a mess of things, and certainly the Archduke 
Johann did all that was humanly possible to bring about 
his own downfall. 

He quarrelled with his relatives and the high officials 
about the Court, he published books adversely criticising 
the Army, of which he was an officer, and, finally, he 
contracted a secret marriage with an actress. 

When this last indiscretion was discovered, the old 
Emperor was so angry that the Archduke saw there was 
nothing for it but flight. 

They Sailed to Buenos Ayres. 

He hurried to London with his young wife, renounced 
all his titles and dignities, and assumed the name of 
“ Johann Orth.” 

He bought a sailing ship, which he named the Margarita 
after his wife, and in this way they sailed to Buenos 
A After a stay of some weeks they left in the 
Margarita for Valparaiso, via Cape Horn, and that is the 
last that was ever seen of them. 

The idea has since gained ground that the Archduke 
ry wanted to “disappear ’’ in order that he might 
make a fresh start, and that he so arranged things that it 
would appear he had gone down in the Vargarita. In- 
numerable people have since declared that they have 
seen him. He has been positively recognised in the 
South Sea Islands, Australia, Japan, and New Zealand. 

Nothing definite has ever been discovered, however, 
and now his heirs have decided to wind up his estate. 

There are one or two other “dead” people who are 
declared by rumour to be still alive. 

The most persistent of these rumours is, of course, 
connected with the name of General Sir Hector Mac- 
donald, who has been declared most positively to be an 
officer in the Chinese army. 

The Rumours of Oscar Wilde. 

Another group of people are equally emphatic: in 
declaring that the general did not commit suicide in 
Paris as was reported, but these give Japan as the scene 
of his present labours. They even go so far as to say 
that he is really none other than General Kuroki. 

Paris seems to be the centre for this sort of “ resur- 
rection.” Mr. Oscar Wilde is another who is said to 
have started life afresh by “ sane there. Every now 
and then the rumour crops up that he did not die in 
Paris as was reported, but is still alive and is still writing. 

Yet another case from Paris is that of Colonel Henry, 
who became notorious in connection with the Dreyfus case. 

Colonel He had risen from the ranks, and after 
a very creditable military career he was appointed chief 
of the French “espionnage” department. He first 
lea into wide celebrity when, siueing the Zola trial, 
he called Colonel Picquart a liar. A duel was fought 
between the two officers as a result of this episode, and 
Colonel Henry was wounded. 

Later he professed to have obtained from the servant 
of a high personage fragments of a letter that seemed 
to point to Dreyfus’ guilt. After this decument had been 

ublished with much joy by the anti-Dreyfas party, 
a Cavaignac, the Minister for War, sent for Henry and 
cross-examined him. Henry became restless and em- 
barrassed, and finally, to the horror of the Minister, he 
admitted that he had fo: the incriminating document. 

There was nothing for it but to arrest him, and almost 
immediately after he had been placed in the prison of 
Mont Valerien, Paris—and, indeed, the world—was 
startled to hear that he had committed suicide. 

A Coffin Filled with Stones. 

Some little time ago, however, the curious rumour went 
round Paris that the suicide had been “‘ faked."’ 

Another extraordinary case is that of the Emperor 
Alexander L of Russia, who died very suddenly at 
Taganrog. 

Various accounts of his death have been given, and 

though it is now generally accepted that the symptoms 
of his last illness point to natural causes, rumour was long 
busy suggesting murder or suicide. 
‘A still more surprising story gained a certain amount 
of credence at the time. This was to the effect that the 
Emperor did not die at Taganrog, and that the coffin that 
was ceremoniously consigned to the imperial vaults 
contained nothing but stones. 

He had seen his country invaded by foreign foes, and 
the shame of it is said to have preyed on his mind during 
the latter part of his reign; in consequence of the many 
conspiracies and secret societies prevalent in Russia, 
the Emperor became more suspicious and unhappy. 
He decided, so the story goes, to free himself from the 
trammels of state. He achieved this end by means of a 
mock death and funeral, and thenceforward became @ 

wanderer in the wilds of Siberia. 
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Qur Courts 


No! 
evidence against her at 
speak to the person you 


oe How to Economise. oe 

tongue, woman,” said Judge Moss a 
garralous debtor at'the Banger County Court “If you 
spend your money as fast as you talk, small wonder it’s all 
gone.’ 


: Slow but Sure. = 
- To'a dilatory witness at Bloomsbury County Court who 
was in no hurry to enter the box his Honour Judge Bacon 
remarked: “Come along as quickly as you can. You are 
not paid by the hour while here.” 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Still Wondering. 
“What is ether?” asked a juryman in the Southwark 
Coroner’s Court. 
“It’s w volatile liquid which passes down the lungs asa 
gas,” said the doctor. The juror looked as wise as ever. 


Charlie Wanted! 


A man charged 
asked sem to call a witness, but he said he only 
knew his name was Charlie. Everyone, however, knew 
him, and he could be found outside a certain public-house 
at any hoar of the day. ‘< 

A policeman was deputed to find “ Charlie.” 

Better Seen Than Heard. 

“J could not use such expressions before you or the 
public,” said a young woman, when asked to repeat to the 
Acton magistrates some “ 

The Chairman : “ If you don’t you will not get a summons. 
You won't shock us; we are accustomed to bad language 


She wrote it down, and the summons was grautéd. 


When two tramps were accused of at 
Aberystwyth, the magi said to them : “It is an offence 
against the law to beg, but the local governing body of this 
town sanctions g, and you are di . Beg as 
‘wuch as you like.” : 

° 
SNolure Sars a 

BINDING PMUNE-ERU FEES: ere 

Most people brighten up various things e 

” with a little paint 
some time or other, 
eo this hint about 
the preservation of a 
paint-brush should be 


made a note of. The 
bristles of a new 


im better shape and doubles its life. 
~<SOCoe 
STRAINING WIRES, 

AN ingenious device for straining the wire sta 
aeroplanes is illustrated here. It is lighter and = 
than the usual “turnbuckle,” cannot slack back, and 
oan be placed on the stay after it has been fixed, not 
mecessitating the wire 
being cut and joined 
up. Itconsists of a 
cup-shaped ~ steel 
stamping with a 
central boss. Round 


air of straight slots. 
e@ device is placed 
on the wire so that 
the wire “enters the 
slote in the which 
is slightly than 
the outer rim. The device is then turned and the wire 
wound round the boss until it is tautened sufficiently. 
Then the -wire is slipped: into the slots in the outside rim, 
which hold #-fimnty, es in-Fig. 2. The-devi 
fs not removed fronr the stay. 


is 
ne: Be em 


at Willeeden with assaulting the police | 


. Experfenced the Sensation 

At the Manchester County Police Court. 

Solicitor: “Have you ever gone home drunk?” 

Witness: “* Yes; he is a lucky chap who has not, except 
teetotalers.” 

Proud of Her Character. 

“Have you any witnesses to call as to your character? ” 
the Acton magistrates asked a woman recently. 

“No,” was the reply, “but it-can be proved by the books 
at all the police courts.” 

Guilty Censcience. 

A village policeman, giving evidence in a dog case, at 
Birkdale, said he tur: his lamp on to the dog, which 
was in the e bottom with a hare in its mouth. “Qn 
seeing me,” sai the policeman, “the dog ran home as fast 


as it could, 
Where He Learnt It. 

The mother of a lad who was charged with playing 
itch and toss told the Willesden magistrate that her son 
ad got into bad company: 

The trate : * Where has he been working?” 
lice-station.” (Laughter.) 
ope he has not got into bad 
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SLIPPING THROUGH. 
Wuaen the captain of a ship wishes to use a bollard on a 
ipa and the 
ollard is 
aneee? occu- 
ied, he 


does 
not have the 
mooring rope 
placed on top 
of the rope of 
the vessel first 
there lest that 
ship should 
want to leave 
before he does. 
rag. te 
ro loop 
is - lipped 
- through the 
loop of the 
other rope A, 
and then over 
the bollard. Thus it will be seen that either rope can 
be removed without interfering with the other. 


COC 


- DRAWN INWARDS. 
of the least- 

t most ingeni- 
which science 
bas made known to us 
is the following: A disc 
of metal, A, say six inches 


Oxz 
known, 
ous, tric 


in diameter, has a small 
hole in the middle, to 


FOR MOISTENING GUM, 

Atrsoves the occasional licking of a stamp and enve. 
lope may not be injurious, the custom is by no means 
a pleasant one, In business houses where much corre. 
spondence is 
transacted 
some arrance- 
ment for 
moistening 
the gum on 
stamps, 
pani and 
envelopes is 
decidedly 
necessary. 
Various de- 
vices are in 
use, and one 
is illustrated 
here. The cap at the top is unscrewed, and the cylinder 
half filled with water which moistens the material at the 
bottom. The device is always ready for service, does not 
allow the liquid to leak, and will not gather dust. 

-S0Cc-— . 


SAWING STONE. 

Weaieras tee surfaces rub closely together, and cause 
a a 
amount of fie SAW BLADE STEEL PELLETS 
tion, some kind ' . 
of lubrication 
becomes impera- - 
tive. In sawin 
big blocks 
stone the friction 
produced be- 
tween the saw 
and the stone 
would be suffi- 
cient to wear 
away the 

no 


tool 

very - 
o hqud 

satis- 


and as 
. : 
factory Jubri- 
cant, tmy steel pellets ere 

surfaces, as showr in the sketch, 


Ba eked fa rs are : 


Thanks to Cigarettes. 

Dr. J. C. Sellars, who shot remarkably well at Bisley, 
attributes his success to “ smoking plenty of cigarettes.” 
Monkey Causes Fire. 
destroyed a bioscope theatre at Tilbury was 
caused by a pet monkey which was in the habit of striking 

goods 


, Asleep on Duty. 

Both the engine-driver and fireman of a Finnish 
train, which was seen to run slowly past all signals, were 
found fast asleep in the cab of the locomotive. 

The Deserted Village. 

Hull Bridge, a hamlet in Essex, is reported 
county medical officer of health to be “in a general 
decay.” Many cottages are empty, and the chief 
the place is unused. 

Mosquito-Proaf Steamer. 

The Johnathan Holt, the first mosquito-proof ocean-going 
steamer, arrived in the Mersey from the Clyde shipyards 
recently. Al] the doors, windows, and portholes are fitted 
with copper gauze to prevent the entry of the malaria- 
bearing insect. 


Lucky Mill-Hand. 
A young Colne cloth-worker has received £2,500 for the 
invention of a safety lock for railway carriage doors. He 
sold his patent to the Great Central Réilway 


by ¢ 
state 
well of 


ens: ges for 
that figure, the company also agreeing to find him a | 


sitaation. : 
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Coal and Gae Professor. 

PP merger yi of coal, gas, and fuel industries is to be 
* at Leeds. University as a memorial to the late 
= Livesey. More than £10,500 has been 


_ ° Hugged by a Bear. 
While a publican, at Garston, Hertfordshire, was serving 
a foreigner acco: ied by a dancing bear with refresh- 
the ani flew at him, hugged him, and badly 
mauled his arms and legs. 


Spanish Gold. 

Operations were recommenced “recently in Tobermory 
Bay, iy eens for the p of finding the sunken 
Spanish treasure, W is understood to contain 
gold plate of enormous value. 


The Butcher's Pet Lamb. . 

A pet lamb by a butcher at Longridge, near Preaton, 
can be seen ily standing at his side in the shop, 
surrounded by slaughtered sheep and lambs. It is fond of 
playing with a large collie dog and with children. 

Fewer Boy Smokers. 

One reason of last year’s decline in tobacco consumption 
is besa len igh under the Children’s Act of the sale of 
ciga' to juveniles. Mr. Herbert Samuel, the “ father” 
of the Act, quoted this statement recently. 

He also said that makers of fireguards had had to work 
overtime owing to the Act. 


: Handcuffed-to a Telegraph Post. 

The ingenuity of s policeman was commended at the 
Spalding Police Court recently when two men were 
committed for trial on a charge of housebreaking. The 
policeman canght the prisoners in the act. He handcuffed 
one to a telegraph post and then went after the other maa, 
who was subsequently arrested. 

Johneon’s Money. 

Johnson, thé victorious black champion, has deposited 
£20,000 of his winnings in a bank at Chicago, and after 
buying his mother a motor-car sent gifts of from £50 to 
£150 to eight men who befriended him at Galveston years 
Fy One received £100 for saving him from drowning when 
a ee and to another who taught him boxing, Johnson sent 
£150, 

Telephone Tragedy. 

Two years ago a telephone girl at the Hagen exchange 
(Germany) was struck by lightning while at work. A 
director who ran to her assistance, was also struck, and 
died from his injuries = year after. The operator, who 
since the accident has been suffering from a lingering 
illness, died recently, all efforts to cure her of the effects ot 
the shock proving futile. -. 


. A Lower’s Revenge. 

A young Swiss couple at Davos were to have been 
married shortly, but the girl jilted her lover because ha 
had whasee off » litle beard, a jilted loree bigs : 
novel revenge. Duriu might he pasted a e lov 
letters he-had ieeaived Wen kia seroathonxt on the walls of 
her residence, where they were joyfully read by ahuge crowd, 
The girl, who is very indignant, says she intends to take a 


| Similar revenge. 
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By 


“] Do like a man wot’s a man,” remarked Mrs. Jower, 
with a meaning glance at her husband. 

“J never met one wot weren't,” replicd Mr. Jower, 
with a feeble smile. “Though they do say,” he added, 
tuoughtfully, “‘ as *ow man is descended from monkeys.” 

“ An’ a very good Le foal too. Gimme a man with 
spirit; none 0 your ilky sorter softies,” Mrs. Jower 
stared scornfully at Mr. Jower. 

That gentleman scratched his head thoughtfully, and 


then spat on his hands. 

“That's for luck,” he muttered. “Just sce a black 
cat go by the winder.” , 

“D’you call urself a man ?”” demanded Mrs. Jower. 


“] ‘were christened Willyam ’Enery,” responded 
BMr. Jower, meekly. . : 

“You oughter ‘ave bin in skirts, You'd run from 
a goose, you would. Ain’t got no more pluck in you than 
a starved ’errin’, you ain’t.” 

“Talkin’ about ‘errins,” began Mr. Jower, with 
fervent desire to change the conversation. But his wife 
cut him short. 

“We wasn’t,” she snapped. “ We was talkin’ about 
softies—your sort. D’you know wot I'd do if I was a 
man an’ my wife talked to me like I’m talkin’ to you?” 

Mr. Jower shook his head Pe mga 

“Td black ’er eyes,” snapped Mrs. Jower, vindictively. 
“But there, you ain’t got a ’aporth o’ spirit, you ain’t.” 

Mr. Jower tried to look intelligent, 

“Wot'd you do if I was to black your eye?” he 
demanded. . 

“You'd find out wot I’d done when you'd come out 
o’ the ‘orspita],” replied Mrs. Jower. 

Mr. Jower blinked, and then lapsed into a profound 
silence. His wife’s scornful words furnished him with 
considerable food for thought, While she went to take 
tea with a neighbour, he sought out Tom Gibbard, who 
had a cottage within a stone’s throw. 

Mr. Gibbard was a gardener by profession. He was a 
widower, and had been anxious to marry Mary Garbell, 
the present Mra. Jower. She, however, had preferred 
William Jower’s certain thirty shillings a week to Mr. 
Gibbard’s precarious earnings. 

“*Qwdoo, Willyam ?” inquired Mr. Gibbard, looking 
up from a bed of begonias. 

“Fairish, Tom. Fact is, I'm a bit worritted bout 
Mary. Me an’ ’er don’t seem to ’it it off ’zactly.” 

Mr. Gibbard strove hard to repress a pleased expression, 
and did his best to look sympathetic. 

“Well, I’m sorry to ’ear that, I’m sure, Willyam,” 
he said. ‘‘ Wot’s the matter betwixt you ?” 

“I ain’t got ‘nuff spirit to please ’er,” responded 
Mr. Jower, despondently. 

“That's a funny state o’ things, Willyam,” Mr. Gibbard 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully. ‘Why don’t you get 
roarin’ drunk ?”? he added—smiling with pleasure at the 
brilliancy of his suggestion. 

Mr. Jower shook his head. “I'd be ill arterwards,” 
he said. ; 

He stared poet at the begonias, ‘‘ Can’t yer think 
o’ somethin’ I could do'to make ’er alter ’er ‘pinion ?” 
he asked. 

“I'll ’ave a think over it,” replied Mr. Gibbard. 
‘Gimme a look up to-morrer, Willyam ; p’raps I'll ’ave 
thought 0’ somethin’ by then.” 

“Thenks, Thomas.” Mr. Jower walked wearily away 
to his cottage, and fell to cleaning the knives, a moody 
expression on his face. . ' 

Next day, when he greeted Mr. Gibbard, that gentleman 
looked very excited and pleased with himself. 

“T’'ve got a grand idea, Willyam,” ho said, “I'll 
drop in casual like to-night, an’ ’ave a chat with you an’ 
the missis, Arter a bit you must go out to do somethin’, 
an’ I'll begin tellin’ yer wife wot a ‘ot lot you was ‘afore 
you married ’er. I’il make ’er think that you ’ave put'a 
stopper on your spirit *cos you think it’s only proper for 


& married man.’ 
asked Mr. Jower, 


“Think itll work ?” 
enthusiasm. . 
« 1h course it will,” replied Mr. Gibbard, enthusiastically, 

I'll make 'er think as ‘ow you was a roarin’ lion ’afore 
you married ’er. She'll think you was the gayest dog 
alive, an’ she'll respect you for ’oldin’ yer nach’ral hin- 
stinks back.” 

“Soun’s all right,” muttered Mr. Jower, though still 
without enthusiasm. 

“ An’ it is all right, Willyam. You leave it to me.” 

That night, when the evening meal was finished, Mrs. 
Jower sat socks, whilst Mr. Jower laboriously 
spelt out tho news from the local paper. Presently the 
door opened and Mr. Gibbard walked in, a pleasant 
smile on his face, 

“*Evenin’, Mrs. Jower. *Evenin’, Willyam,” he said, 
cheerily, 
“Ow d’you do, Mr. Gibbard?” said Mrs. Jower. 


without 
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“Give Mr. Gibbard your 
chair, Willyam.” 

There were two easy chairs 
fn the room. Mrs. Jower 
Sornneed one, and Mr. -— 
regret: t out oO 
sitar Mr. Gibbard sank into 
it with a sigh # content. 

“Thought Pd just come in 
an’ ’ave a crack,” he said. 

“I’m glad tosee you, Mr. Gib- 
bard,” Mrs. Jower remarked. 
“Tell be nice to ’ear someone 

— 8 in’ sensible.” 

“ D’you object to smokin’, Mrs, Jower ?” the gardener 

inquired, politely. 
* Not at all.” 

Mr. Gibbard felt for his pipe, and Mr. Jower eagerly 
produced a dingy clay. 

“ Leastways,” said Mrs. Jower, firmly, “I don’t object 
to visitors snrvkin’.” 

Mr. Jower returned his pipe to his pocket, and watched 
Mr. Gibbard puffing away contentedly, a gloomy ex- 
pression on his face. : 

_The gardencr proceeded to discourse on the latest 
village news, Mra, Jower listening with interest. At 
length Mr. Jower rose to his feet. 

“Td better get on weedin’ the tatics, ’adn’t I?” he 
asked. 

“You ’ad,” replied Mrs. Jower. 

_The “ lord and master ” departed, Mr. Gibbard watching 
him ge @ curious expression on his face. 

‘* Well,” he said, “ Willyam’s a marvel.” 

“* Qh, an’ ’ow, might I ask, Mr. Gibbard ?” 

_ “Ah!” responded the gardener. “ You ain’t known 
’im as long as I’ave. To see ’im now, a quiet man an’ a 
model ’usband——” Mrs, Jower sniffed contemptuously. 

“To see ‘im now,” went on Mr. Gibbard. “ Youd 
never think ’e was one o’ the wildést chaps goin’ when he 


was hy Fr.” 
“ Wot, Willyam wild ?’’ cried Mrs. Jower. 
Mr. Gibb smiled. ‘‘ Course, I’m tellin’ tales outer 
school,” he said; ‘ but there, I was in it, too.. Why, 
bless your ’eart, Mary—I beg yer pardon, I means 
Mrs. Jower.” - 
The good lady tossed her head, but did not look dis- 
pleased. . 
“TI mind the time,” continued Mr. Gibbard, thought- 
fully, “ when me an’ Willyam nearly killed a p'leeceman.”” 
“Wot, Willyam?” Mrs. Jower stared in amazement 
at her companion: ’ 
“Yes. It was like this ’ere: The p'leeceman was 
that there mighty conceited that me an’ Willyam resolved 
to take a rise out of ’im. We waited for ’im one night, 
an’ then we jum at 'im an’ afore you could ’a said 
Jack Robinson, I rammed ’is ’elmet down over ’is cyes 
an’ tripped ‘im up. 
“Then I sat on ’is chest,” went on Mr. Gibbard, “ while 
I tied 'im up with a bit o’ rope. I’d got a bucket o’ 
whitewash ready, an’ I painted in big letters on ’is back 
ASS. Lor’ bless you, ’e was the laughin’ stock o’ the place 
for weeks.” 
“You ’ad some spirit, my word you did,” said Mrs. 
Jower, admiringly. ‘‘ But you said you an’ Willyam 
did it. What did ’edo? You ain’t mentioned ‘im.’ 


“Oh, lemme see,” remarked Mr. Gibbard, pretending | 


to think. “Oh, I know, Willyam ‘id in the ‘edge to 
watch if anyone was comin’ along, when ’e was to whistle.” 

Mrs. Jower sniffed contemptuously. 

“That's just about all ’e would do,” she said. “’E 
wasn’t goin’ to run no risks.” 

Mr. Gibbard pretended not to notice these remarks. 

‘““T mind the time, too,” he said, “‘ when we upset ol’ 
Farmer ‘Arrison, Willyam an’ me: ’E'd bin makin’ 
’imself hobnockshus, ‘ad ‘ol ’Arrison: So Willyam an’ 
me said ’as ow we'd take ’im down a peg or two. 

“The ol’ man ’ad got a dozen Alderney calves ’e was 
mighty keen on. 'E kep’ ’em in a pasture ncar to the 
farm. One night I went up there an’ I drove they calves 
two mile ‘cross country. You should ’a seen Farmer 
’Arrison, ’e was that beside ‘imself nex’ mornin’ an’ for 
days arterwards that it weren't safe to go ncar ’im.” 

‘ But wot did Willyam do?” inquired Mrs. Jower. 

“© Oh, ’e waited in the’ field two mile away to 'old the 
gate open,” Mr. Gibbard explained. “ My word ! “ he 
added, “‘ we was a couple o’ wild ‘uns, an’ no mistake.” 

“ You must ’a bin bold, Mr. Gibbard,” said Mrs. Jower, 
admiringly, with a considerable accent on the first word. 

“‘T do like a bold man,” she said, with a heavy sigh. 
“ Ah, you find ’em out arter you're married,” she added. 

“They ain’t all alike, Mary—I mean, Mrs. Jower,” 
said the gardener, boldly, gazing admiringly at his com- 


panion’s comely face. 
“No, that they ain’t. I wish I'd a’ known wot I 
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know now ‘afore I was married,” she said, shooting a 
sidelong glance at the enraptured Mr. Gibbard: 


The gardener his chair nearer to Mra, Jowcr’s, 
and his boot touched her trim foot which re on a 
hassock. She mustered up a considerable blush, and 
tucked her foot under her skirt. 

“ Nice picter that,” said Mr. Gibbard, standing up and 
examining for a second a remarkable oleograph tuat 
hung over the mantelpiece. 

He did not return to his seat in the armchair, but sat 
on the edge of the table, very close to Mrs. Jower. 

“TI offen think o’ you, ry—I mean, Mrs. Jower,” 
he said softly. 

“Lor, ’ow you do say things, Mr. Gibbard, an’ me a 
respeckable married woman these ten months.” 

The wily Mr. Gibbard began to depict his miserable 
lot as a widower, his lonely life in his cottage, what time 
he still sat very close to is comely companion. In this 
posture Mr. Jower found him when he returned from 
hoeing the potato bed. The sight did not appear to 

lease him. 

“Well, I must be goin’ to get my sup o’ bread and 
cheese,” said Mr. Gibbard. He turned to Mr. Jowen 
“ Willyam,” he said solemnly, “I ‘ope your good lady 'll 
be spared to you for many a long year. You don’t know 
wot it is to be a loncly widower.” 

“I’m sure you're not goin’ wi’out a bit 0’ somethin’,” 
cried Mrs. Jower. ‘We've ‘ad our meal, ’tis true, but 
that’s neither ‘ere nor there.” 

“ Willyam ! just you lay the cloth and draw a glass o! 
ale for Mr. Gibbard.” 

William went moodily about his task, whilst Mr. Gibbard 
lay back in the easy chair and watched Mrs. Jower 
preparing his supper. His face fell somewhat when he 
saw there was only bread and cheese put out, and he 
thought regretfully of the piece of cold pig's cheek and 
the bottle of stout in his own larder. Nevertheless, fot 
the sake of appearances, he made a hearty meal, and 
departed feeling quite pleased with himself. 

** Now, that’s wot I call a man,” said Mrs. Jower. 

Mr. Jower waited, expecting his wife to rally him 
for having been such a gay dog when he was younger: 
But she did not gratify him, and, despair renderin 
him thoughtless, he began to pour out the tiny drop o 
alo left in the jug by Mr. Gibbard, who was not usually 
so forgetful. 

“'Qo’s that for ?’’ demanded Mrs. Jower: 

“ M—m—me,” replied William. 

“You!” repeated his wife, scornfully. “ You've ‘ad 
ono glass. More of it would make a pore creechur like 
you silly. Put that jug down an’ see about goin’ 
to bed.” 

Mr. Jower obeyed, a resentful fecling against Mri 
Gibbard rising up within him. 

“7 ain't done nothin’ arter all,” he muttered: 

He gazed reproachfully at the gardencr when he saw 
him next day. 

“ Lot o’ good you've done,” he said. ‘She ain’t got 
no better 'pinion of me.” 

“ Willyam, Rome wasn’t built in a day.” said Mrs 
Gibbard, reprovingly. ‘“‘ You've gotter gimme times 
I'll make things all right, you see it I don’t. I'll drop in 
casual like to-night agin, an’ you make yerself scarce 
agin. I’ve gotter sow the seed afore I can reap the 
wheat, you know.” 

“ All right,” returned William, gloomily: 

Mr. Gibbard dropped in “ casual like” that night, as 
he said he would. Once more he sat in William’s arm- 
chair, once more he smoked whilst Mr. Jower watched 
him enviously., 

“* Ave you finished the tater bed 2” asked Mrs. Jowers 
“'Cos if you ain’t, you'd best get on with it.” 

William departed and partially consoled himself by 
kicking a tree trunk till he hurt his toe. 

“T was thinkin’’o’ some more o’ them wild nights wot 
me an’ Willyam ’ad together,” said Mr. Gibbard, re- 
flectively. 

“T *member ’ow we let the water out o’ Miller 
Johnson’s mill-pond,” he went on. “T’were like this 
ere. 

“Me an’ Willyam met the miller down in the village 
an’ we went into the ‘Royal George’ an’ 'ad a drink. 
Presently I says good-night, an’ slipped off, while Wilvam 
an’ the miller Somped ‘scussin’ politics. While they 
was there I urried up to the pond an’ opened the sluices, 
an’ when the miller got ’ome ’is pond was dry. *E was 
that there mad, ’e gaid ’e’d ‘ave the law on tho chaps 
that did it, but ’e never found out ‘twas me an’ 
Willyam.” 

“A lot Willyam did,” sniffed Mrs. Jower. 
got the pluck of a field mouse.” 

“JT dunno,” said Mr. Gibbard, reflectively. 
into the ’aunted tower in the old castle.” 

“ Did ’e 2?” cried Mrs. Jower.~ 

“ Yes, I said I'd sleep the night in it, an’ I did. Nex’ 
mornin’ Willyam comes along wi’ some food, an’ I shouted 
to ’im outer the winder that there weren’t no ghosts, an’ 
*e come in as bold as brass.” 

Mrs. Jower laughed aloud. “ Ain’t that like 'im ?" 
she said. “I'll lay ’e wouldn't ‘ave slept there for a 
‘undered pounds. ’Ow did you sleep, Mr. Gibbard ?”” 

“Like a top, Mary—I means, Mrs, Jower.” 

“You are a plucked one, an’ no mistake,” said Mra. 
Jower, admiringly. ‘* You'll ’ave a bite o’ somethin’, 
won't you? We've got a prime cut o’ beef.” 

Mr. Gibbard had carefully called earlier that evening, 
but he pretended to be surpriscd. 

(Continucd on next page.) 
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_ (c)_the “ human equation.” 


sirman, lost his life. The aviator who explains below some 
of the causes of aviation accidents, for private reasons, 
desires to remain anonymous.) 

I po not wish to discus» aviation accidents with 
reference to the Bournemouth disaster. 

Tie exact sexes it peobabl never be known, and I 

ir to the memory of & 
gentleman who, though intrepid to a degree, was 
unnecessary risks, 


too 
yak gage 
as to whether be met his end through some fa in his 


wever, they 
those due to (a) faults in the 
machine; (b) atmospheric difficulties and dangers ; 


In regard to (a), the seroplane may be faulty in 
principle and construction, or the 
may be to blame. 

As a rule, where the aeroplane is at 
fault the engine is the reot of the 
evil, and one great danger to aviators 
werheating of the engine or some 


with the result of a sud 
loss of power, followed by a in; 


dash to earth, is a frequent cause 0. 
disaster. 


the aviator may at any moment fly into 
an aerial whirlpool, a gust of wind, the 
configuration of the land over which 
he is flying may introduce sudden 
dangers not prreouy encountered, 

calculations and 
, and send him smashing to 


earth. 
Personally I have @ theory which 


ee eS ee a oar 
an are I have never, thank ness, flown 
into an aerial crevasse, but as a balloonist I have. ' 


The “ hole ” in the air is the explanation 
that, to my mind, fits the phenomenon. 

Now we come to the “human equation”; in other 
words, mistakes on the part of the aviator as a cause 
of disaster. 

A frequent cause of accident, more especially in the 
earlier days of aviation, was the airman’s taking the air 
at too steep an angle. 

It is a little difficult to explain on paper, but please 
imagine a man trying to climb up a peffectly smooth 
inclined plank or surface which affords him neither 
handhold nor foothold. 

So long as the plank is at s moderate angle there will 
be sufficient friction between it and his body to enable 
him to stay on it, even to wriggle his way along. But 
tilt the plank upwards, and at a certain angie nothing can 
saye him, he must fall backwards. 

Now, in aviation the air is the plank, the aeroplane being 
on it, If the aviator rises too eharply it is like trying to 


‘ 


which overtook the Baroness de la 
tt rises, climbs wp over the layers of air and forces 


them downwards, This current naturally upsets any vesecl which happens to 


may weigh half a ton er more—imagine that, if you can, 
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climb the smooth plank tilted upright, 
do it—the machine must drop to weathy Hs Gonnm 

Similarly in descending, if the aviator comes dowr 
at too sharp an angle the machine must fall to the grouna 
as inevitably as a man lying on a smooth plank head 
downwards must drop when it is tilted upright. 

True, the skilful aviator, _— up in the air, will cur 
off his engine, and drop to earth at an angle approachin, 
the perpendicular—this is what they eall the né— 
but he has a margin of safety. As he nears the grour:! 
he turns the “ nose” of the machine upwards, it cnr. 
round and up and rests on a cushion of air to sink liglt!, 
to the ground by its own weight. But if he make tic 
angle of descent too narrow, nothing can save him. 

n, of course, the aviator may pull the wrong lever, 
or mishandle the elevating er steering gear; these ar: 
“temporary aberrations” which are inevitable. So lor: 
as-men are men they will be reckless. The aviator tri: ; 
a daring experiment. If it comes off, all is weil, 
if it doesn’t, there is an end of him. 

So far I have only dealt with the risks of flying due 
to:the machine, the air, the man, but in conclusion there 
is the danger that aviators cause to each other by flyin: 
too close to another machine. The recent terrible accide::t 
to the Baroness de la Roche is said to have been caus] 
cd another aeroplane flying near her. I do not kno. 
what truth there is in this charge, but an aeroplane is 
not constructed to stand sudden pressure from abo.:., 
and a real point of danger arises when one machine i: 
below another. 

It must be understood that an aeroplane rises an] 
ing by, #0 to speak, climbing up an “ endless staircase ” 
of air. 

Nov, it is a mechanical fact that any action is followed 
by an equal reaction. 

If the rab ard climbs over a foot of air, a foot of air 
goes down—this is putting it very roughly, for each advance 
is pire by a slight drop, but we'll stick to the broad 
princip 

The aeroplane then forces the air from under it as it 
rises, with the result that there is a strong and almost 
vertical down-draught from it. 

The machine Se adc encounters this pressure from 
above, and probably gets it more on one than 
another, with the result that it is tilted forwards, back- 
wards, or to one side or the other at a dangerous angle. 

There is still one cause of fiying accidents that I have 
not i mentioned. That is the gro tendency of the 
public at aviation meetings to expect airmen to fly 
whatever the conditions. That brutal spirit should be 
sternly suppressed. 


—————————— 
THOSE FORTY WET DAYS. 

Tux belief that if St. Swithin’s Day—July 15th—is 
wet there will be rain for forty days afterwards is one 
that is still firmly fixed in many pomle's minds, although 
science has ago demonstrated its utter falsity. 

Almost every country has its “rainy saint,’ w’ose 
anniversary in all cases falls at about the same season of 
the year. Thus the St. Swithin of Scotland is St. Martin 
of Bouillon, Belgium ; St. Godelieve, of Flanders; the 
Seven Sleepers of Germany ; while France has two saintly 
rainmakers, St. Medan and St. Gervais, whose anpiver- 
saries fall on June 8th and 19th respectively. 

In this connection it is on record that one Bulliot, a 
French banker, made a bet that, as it rained on St. 
Gervais’ day, rain would fall during some portion of each 


of the su ing forty da So many people took u 
the wager that 's entire property was pledged. 
The bet was lost, and Bulliot was ruined. 


A MAN OF SPIRIT (continued from page 87.) 


“TI thought *ad your meal,” he said. “* Won't I 
be in the way ?” . 

“ As if could, Mr. Gibbard,” simpered Mary. 

Mr. Gibbard ate and drank ily, and talked at 
great length. Mr. Jower, on the other was inclined 
to be mood: 


“ You're — welcome to wotever’s goin’, Mr. 

Gibbard,” said Mrs. Jower, when the guest rose to depart. 
- “I'm sure I'm pee gal replied the gardener. 

“°F i a man,” Mrs, Jower, when Mr. Gibbard had 

* An’ ain’t I one too?” cried Mr. Jower, resentfully, 
roused for once. 

“Don’t raise your voice to me, Willyam Jower,” 
said his wife in such tones that Mr. Jower shrank back, 
and tried to pretend that he wasn’t in the room. “Out 
you go an’ lock up the chicken ’ouse.” 

* Next morning Mr. Jower again accosted his neighbour. 

“‘Seems ter me,” he said, “’as ‘ow your plan ain’t 
wove o* tak time, Willyam,” responded Mr. 

“You m C) 
Gibbard. . 

“T reckon them there seeds you talked about ’as got 

a Oh, Wiliam s ne aan ik thas ungrateful 

, OW can you e that, so 
like. Why I told ’er ’ow you an’ me bonnetted a p’leece- 
man and tied ‘im up, ’ow we drove Farmer ’Arrison’s 
calves to a two miles away, ow we ran all the 
water from Johnson’s pond. Gimme a few more 
nights, an’ she'll think you was as wild a chap as ever 
was, ‘ 

That s:ght Mr. Gibbard dropped in “casual like” 


ain, and made a hearty m besides enjoying Mra. 
lower sole society for an hour. For a whole week he 
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thus, and all the while Mr. Jower 
,t 
On: the Sunda Mir. Gibbard carried matters still 


further by coming in at dinner-time. Mrs. Jower welcomed 
pmlc t ber husband went outside to say what he 
houg 


“My brother Jim’s comin’ in to dinner,” Mrs. Jower 
said. ‘“ We'll be a nice little 


young 
p’leeceman one night an’ rammed ’is ’elmet over ’is eyes.” 

Mr. Garbell sto; to ease his throat with some ale, 
whilst his sister lenly sat bolt upright. 

“Wot’s the matter with your eye, Willyam ?” she 
asked coldly, observing that her husband was winking 
vigorously at her brother. 

* Got a bit of a cold in it,” muttered William, rubbing 


the offending member and smiling shee 3 
“ An’ ’ave ake a cold too ?” snapped Mrs. Jower, 
turning on Mr. bard. 


“It’s the weather for colds,” said Mr. Gibbard. He, 


too, rat to rub his eye vigorously. 

“* Well, these “ere young sparks tied up the p’leeceman,” 
continued Jim Garbell, “ an’ painted A 8 S on ’is tunic 
with a whitewash brush. 

“*Qo’s kickin? my shins ?™ he demanded suddenly, 
with an injured air. i 

“* I was feelin’ for the ’assock,”’ explained Mr. Gibbard, 
not daring to look at Mrs. Jower. 


Admires Them. 


‘ Did they drive a farmer’s calves two miles, an’ empty 
a miller’s pond ?” Mrs. Jower demanded. 

“ u’ve ’eard about it ?” remarked Jim Garbell. 
“‘ They do be wild ’uns at Oxford.” 

Mrs, Jower compressed her lips into a very thin line. 

The appetites of her hus and t vanished. As 
soon as the meal was over, Mr. Gibbard got up, and 


mumbled something about having an appointment. 
“*alf a minute,” cried Jim ; “ I'll part way with 
you. Shan’t be long, Mary.” 
The two men ha Mrs. Jower turned on her 


husband, who sat coweri 

“Well!” she said ; she got oceans of expressicn 
into that word. ‘ Ain’t you got nothin’ to say, you 
deceitful man ?"” 

William shook his head pred 

“* I will say this: I didn’t *ad it in you. An" 
as for that good for nothing Gib’ let 'im como ’ere 
eatin’ honest people’s food agin, that’s all.” 

“You drove me to it, Mary,” muttered Mr. Jower. 
“You was allus goin’ on at me, makin’ dut I ’adn’t got 


mee You was led a ney Willyam.” 


at the table. 


firm opinion _ be worked 
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the one-mile 
winner in 1909.) 


I am asked to 
don’t think I o 
loapeagiand the great majority of swiamers 

In ma, oung swimmer 
th the breast stroke, and 4 

You see, even an i ow using the breast 
stroke finds it difficult to k 


ter; in fact can’t do it; you are bound to get A A 
wal ha 7 pe Aveo hard at o ball, and it goes scarcely any distance, but the 


start wit! 


occasi 


and you w 


mow 


but the novice gets frightened and disgusted, - 
ill never learn to swim unless you have plenty stroke, sends the ball spinning to the bound 


teur Swimming 


of confidence. 
Learn the Dog Paddle. 


Moreover, for special swimm 
is quite useless, and the time spent on 


thrown away. 


Now, in Australia, nearly every boy starts swimmi 
addle,” and that was how 
began. The dog p is—well, the dog addle. You 
know how a dog swims ; he strokes up 

time kicking up and down with his 
for the human being the dog paddle is the 
of learning to swim. 


by means of the “do 


aws, at the same 
\ind-legs, and 
easiest, quickest, and safest way 


To restore your jaded spirits blow soap-bubbles—the bigger the better. It strengthens the lungs, improves the chest, and is beneficial to the blower in many other 


ways. 


Patient 


ion swimmer of Australia at 220, 440, | you confidence, and that is the great thing. Along with 
, who was | the dog paddle learn to float, and don't attempt real 
1008, when he won our 290, 440, half-mile, and | swimming until you know that you can keep yoursel 


championships, has come over again, and wrested | The Art of “Timing.” 
championship from T. 8. Battersby, the When you are absolutel 


bksis cm weriasiog, and. 1 pena. and go in for the side, trudgeon, and other strokes. 
do better than start with the way I 


am sure this is wrong. 


his head up out of the 


ing the breast stroke| A champion swimmer of course must have stamina. 
learning it is simply | You cannot make stamina, for you are either born with 


own with his 
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Walking, preferably on soft, yielding sand is out and 
away the best training exercise for swimming. 
If You Get Cramp. 

Good starting of course may make all the difference 
between success and failure, especially in a short race. 
In Germany they make you start in the water, but 
usually you dive off from the side, and the great thing 
is to make a shallow dive so that you are up and into your 
stride, go to speak, as soon as possible. But it is easy 
to over or under do it. In the one case you go too decp, 
and lose time and impetus; while, if you strike the water 
too flatly, you come right out of it as you come up. and 
have to start swimming almost from astandstill. Starting, 
like timing, is a matter of knack and practice. 

Cramp is the swimmer’s bugbear. tis usually the result 
of lack of condition, and takes you in the stomach. legs, 
or soles of the feet. I once finished in and won a race 
with cramp in one of my feet, but as a rule you just have 
to give up. 

If seized with cramp, and you are in danger of being 
drowned, turn on your back and float. 

Have I ever done any life-saving? Now, there you 
touch a very tender spot. About a month before I left 
Australia, I had had some hard racing, and so I thought 
I would take a holiday, and I went “down the Bay,” 
as we say in Melboume; that is, to one of the seaside 
resorts along the great arms of the Bay. 

I happened to be on the pier one day when aman, who, 

I think, had beon celebrating his birthday or something 
of the kind, fell off into the sea. 
There was a nasty current thereabouts, and, as he 
looked like being drowned, I popped in and soon had him 
ashore; mighty glad, by the way, that none of the sharke 
that infest the Bay had had business in that quarter. I 
didn’t think anything more about it, but the public gave 
me a “ eeasting 

They seemed to think that it had been arranged 
as an advertisement for my tour round the world. 
This was roally unkind, for I didn’t know the man I 
pulled out from Adam. But the papers rubbed it in hard, 
and I am inclined to think that the next time I see a person 
drowning I shall have a pressing engagement elsewhere. 


With the breast stroke, the moment you separate the 
arms down go the head and chest, and, as I say, the 


beginner geta frightened. 
with the paddle the arms are always close 


together ; the head xops clear of the water, and from 
the first the beginner finds that he can mapper himself. 
There is nothing difficult about the dog paddle ; it is as 
simple as A B O, and all you have to do is to strike u and 
down with the arms and kick up and down with the 


Start in shallow water, say three feet or so. Knowing 
that you can always touch bottom and stand up will give 


afloat. 


at home in the water, then, 
but not before, you may discard the humble, useful dog 
uccessful swimming is ely a matter of “ timing.” 
The beginner wastes a lot of energy, but if you watch s 
really good swimmer you will see that he gets through the 
water apparently without effort. That is because he 
times strokes so that he gets the maximum result 
for the minimum expenditure of energy. You will see 
the same thing at cricket; the duffer hits tremendously 


“crack,” apparently without put any force into the 


“ Timing,” however, cannot be taught ; it will only come 
with mag gee and some men never acquire the knack, for 
it really is a knack of good “ timing.” 


or without it, but you can ce: develop it; and, next 
to swimming itself, I know of nothing better than walking 
for developing stamina. 

Many would-be champion swimmers make the mistake 
of exercising too much. 

Like a boxer, the swimmer wants “soft,” pliable. 
elastic muscles; and to be “ muscle bound” is as fatal 
to him as it is to the boxer. 


BUBBLE-BLOWING FOR SOCIETY. 


This is quite the latest method of health culture prescribed by British doctors, and our cartoonist thinks it is a golden opportunity not to be missed. 


“when can | go out 


Below, he suggests a few of its possibilities. 


“tn the Row, bubble blowing may 
supersede horse riding 


Ape sel 


Monotcnous Train Rides—Tripiets Most Recreative. Think out Triplets on your holiday journsy and wia 


your fare many times over. 


A Tale of a Terrible Fiz. 


under the sun!” 


THERE is no new thin 
Iwonder! The thing that happened to me a few years ago 


geemed quite new then—does even now, for that matter ! 
But supposing for a moment the treatment is new, the 
subject is as old as time itself; and my love story, such as it 
{s, whilst like most others in ita refusal to run emooth, led 
me over a bit of country so rough that I hope I am its only 


a ay 
piet gone more than well with me until I struck that 
bit of ape despite the fact that my father aud 
mother died when I was quite young. 

andowner. His firet wife 


My grog il had been a big 
died at the birth of their second child—my mother—and in 
his old ago he had taken it into his head to marr, again ! 

My cousin, who was the recognised heir to the unentafled 
estate, expressed immediately such a very decided o inion of 
his gee ste impudence in daring to marry at all that he 
ect old man’s back up. A year after the event, I got 8 
letter from the family eolicitors announcing my grandfat er’s 
death. They informed me that ina will, made directly after a 
particularly stormy interview with his elder grandson, he left 
me the whole of his property except a jointure of five hundred 
@ year to the young widow. 

I was pig-sticking in Bengal when the news reached me, 
having rarest of real good rt; so, as S Hall 
couldn't run away, and my father’s agent, who had 
managed the estate ever since I could remember, must know 
@ great deal more about it than I did, I determined not to 
b home, but jo as ripping a time as I could out of 
—y = unex inheritance. 

stayed in India another six months; afterwards joining s 
man I knew very well in a big an hunt through Africa. 
When that came to an end I still delayed my home-going, 

a leisurely trip through Greece and Italy—stopping & 
week in one place, font a another—until, one evening in 
October, I found myeelf in an easy chair on the balcony at the 
Hotel Biron, Villeneuve, looking out on the still waters of 
the Lake of Geneva. 

I was dimly conscious of a feeling that I'd been knocking 
about long enough ; that I was “fed up” with a roving life, 
and, beneath the eoft influences of s particular, beautiful 
setting sun, I was getting distinctly “ mawki " in my 
sentiments ! 

Painting mental pictures of eful, domestic evenings at 
Burley, with a delightful little wife sitting on the other side 
of the great fireplace in the drawing-room ; model babies 
upstairs, and my old pal, Jim Darnley, with the girl he’d been 
waiting to marry for at least six years, safely fixed up in the 
rectory at the bottom of the Park ! 

I remember ev ing that occurred on that night now as 
plainly as though it were yesterday—the ve: order in which 
the stars came out as the darkness in—the blazing comet 
curving slmost from the Alps on the left to the distant 
mountains on the other side of the lake—if I shut my eyes I 
ean see ft all again, #0 clearly ! 

I got up at last and strolled down to the pier, from where I 
saw presently the green and red lights of an approaching 

. She came alongside with a deal of unnecessary 
and I watched her few passengers disembark. 

It was too late in the season for the usual crowd. Three 
tourists in dirty coats, with the regulation knapsacks and 
alpenstocks; a dozen or so working men; a few peasant 
women, veritable “ beasts of burden”; the most en etio 
Httfe French maid I have ever struck, full of bustling ty, 
eoupled with an abundant variety of gesture about a pile of 
= then, last of all, her young mistress, dressed in 

I’ve often since that evening tried to describe her—tried, 
and failed miscrably! It should be easy enough—big, wistful 

es, golden hair, parted in the middle and brought low over 

white brow, the soft, tremulous line, all these things should 
paint some sort of word picture, t they utterly fail to 
eonvey the subtle “ something” that made her different—so 
different—from all the other women I had ever met. 

She drop something, a wrap I think it was, and when I 
gave it to her her “thank you,” murmured in a soft, sweet 
voloe, strengthened the poo epee ge A effect her personality 
bad created, and that accidental dropping of something, 
eombined with the fact that we were both strangers fn a 
strango land, led to the next few days being quite the beet 
I have ever experienced ! 

We made excursions together; she wanted to “do” old 
Chillon, she told me, and, though I had “ done ” ft twice 
before, I went again, to find altogether new beauties in such 
sompanionship. She was curious to explore the salt mines 
at Bex, but, alas! couldn’t go alone; and [, knowing them 
thoroughly, insisted on accompanying her. 

Mss. Smith—when I Icarnt her name, I wondered why I 
bad hitherto looked upon Smith as common ?—was a widow, 
she told me; and that was all I knew, or wanted to know, I 
was supremely happy until at last those days of wonderment 
eame to an end, as I had to leave for Paris. When I said 
- -bye’”’ I felt the little hand tremble in mine, ss she 

ed me to call on her in the Rue de Rivoli, when she reached 
the capital, which she hoped would be quite soon. 


Madame was fatigued with the long journey, and was | 
down, I learnt from Suzanne, when at last the dong days rs) 
her absenco were over, and I called in answer to the softly- 
spoken invitation by the Lake of Geneva, feeling that I co 
pe —onger delay asking her the question that would make me 
either the bappicst or most miscrable of men. 


rannie ” 


has 
little woman queried, as 
frisked out of the room, with a 
over her shoulder eo expres- 
so eminently French, that it 


a 


le me feel hot. 

I was er lost in delightful 
reveries when the door opened and 
Mrs. Smith came into the room with 
a smile of welcome on her dear lips, 
and, was it fancy, a look of somethin 
warmer than welcome in her soft 


eyes. 
“ How of you to come—to have remembered me,” she 
alt a 

“I’ve remembered very little else!” I rejoined, holding 
the hand she extended much longer, I’m afraid, than I ought. 

“I was fearful Bh might not have been able to stay, she 
went on; “now sit down and tell me all about yourself, but 
first you must listen Loco ii the eotly horrible travel- 
ling experiences I’ve been ugh since we parted all those 


months ego.” 
How sincerely I sympathteed with her, and how full I was 
of wishes to make travelling, and every other thin that might 


trouble her, eagier in the future. But, alas! as I listened to 
that soft, sweet voice, I found myeelf becoming gradually 
more and more stupid. 

The converestion dragged—I elmply couldn’t talk common- 

to this radiant woman—and the words I longed so 
epee? to say, resolutely refused to be uttered. 
must have guessed the thoughts that were crowding 
through my mind, f think, for she began to look uneasy—but, 
alas! more beautiful than ever—then ebe recovered herself 
and said brightly : 

“T must show you the new photos I’ve taken; you know 
what an enthusiastic ‘enapper’ I am! I had them 
developed directly I got to Paris, they only came in this 
afternoon, and there are a lot I took in England, too, before 
I came away ; it won't bore you, will it ? -~ 

I looked into her ey: ‘ull—and a delicate flush spread 
over her face as she read the answer to her almple question. 
Our heads were very close together as we bent over the 
pictures, and I’m afraid I still kept silence ; but I think I 
managed to convey without words how willingly I would 
epend the rest of my life soning at photos—in her company. 

* Here is the dear old Dent du Midi, Mr. Ruscoe, and, oh! 
here {s the ploture I took of chat funny convent we saw 
tore Zeal tats her eyes, and ogata that pretty fush 

into her eyes, an tty flus' 
spread over her face—a little deeper is des, pl sie “Do 
you remember?” How well I remembered every incident 
connected with that convent on the other side of the Rhone. 

“ You remember my apps when we were clambering up 
that marble rock thing behind the grounds, because I wanted 
so badly to see the dear nuns walking in their garden? You 
can’t imagine how bad my ankle was afterwards,” she went 
on. “It wae the last we did together, wasn’t it? I 
couldn’t go out at all the day you left—didn’t get down to 
dinner even.” 

1 murmured pyapaly 

“It’s so awful and lonely, don’t you think, being laid up 
fn an inn, with no one to care whether you're better ur worse ? 
I got so horribly bumpy 1” 

No one to care!’ How little she knew that one man at 
least would have willingly journeyed across Europe if he had 
only known! But I remained Serigoe-tied, longing madly for 
the courage to take my fate in my is, 

“T didn’t know how lame I eel was until I tried to get 
upstairs —_ after I'd said * Good-bye ° to you.” 

I tumed the photographs over, staring at them blindly ; 
what I had come to say must be said, sooner or later, why not 
now—this tnstant! [ rose unsteadily, and her eyes dropped 
half-fearfully as I blurted out. 

“We may never meet again |” 

Her breath came more quickly, and she looked up with a 
amile curving her full red Ips. What I thought I read in 
those wonderful eyes made me reckless, and 1 blundered on : 
i ae go back to England without telling you tnat 

Again the words refused to come, until she herself attempted 
to then I went op quickly : 

“'No, no, don’t say anything yet. I didn’t tell you— 
tadeed, I couldn't—I was so afraid of spoiling the good time 
we were having; but I think—I'’m sure—you must have 
known, Ella, I'm “e home to take possession of my place 
in Shropshire, and I—I wan ee 
And then, es the utter impossibility of such a brilliant 
creature caring for such an ordinary individual aa mysclf 
came to me, I again stopped dead. 

There was a moment's silence, then she sald softly : 

“Do you come from Shropshire; perhaps we shall be 
neighbours, I’m going back again in a few months ; I wonder 
if you know what used to be my home—Syrley Hall?” 

° e ° ® e 


” Dear, dear Mr. Ruscoe, what Is the matter? Are you ill ? 
Please, please, speak to mo! ‘Tell me what fs troubling 
ou » 


I looked at her steadily. What was the matter? Nothing! 
Surely nothing, a man’s heart broken, that was all! 

““ What used to be my home—Surley Hall!” 

Great Heavens! his woman was my grandfather's 
second wife whom I had never seen. ; 

“ And a man may not marry his grandmother | "* 

° ® e ° e 
How I got away that afternoon I cannot tell, nor have I 
“y distinct remembrances of the awful days that followed. 
bung on in Paris, unable to lose the chance of just seeing 
her, gven in the distance ; but the opportunity didn’t come 
until one day, as I was pass: e Bon Marché, she came out 
efi day, asI gy Bon M che 
of the place with a woman I never seen before, a woman 
of about her own age and singularly like her. 

Was it my {magination, I wondered, or had she paled as I 
stood for a moment looking into the only face the world 
contained for me. 

I tarned away, afraid to speak, afraid to do anything but 


must leave 


aa head nerip ny I could not answer for my celf-vontrc 


name, Mr. Ruscoe, as well as I know yours!” 
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leave her in ignorance of the fatal barri 
inexorably. = i enna Peres cal 


thought—that j 


I walked a, conscious of only one 
aris at once. The unexpected meeting told me 


Suddenly I felt the light touch of a hand upon my arm— 


heard Ella say in almost a whisper : 


“Why did you leave me so strangely the other afternoon, 


Mr. Ruscoe, and why have you never been near ince 7“ 
Then, without waiting for a reply, she went on quickly, “a 
namesake of yours has been staying with me for the last few 
days, Mrs. Ruséoe, she wants to meet you, I know——_”’ 


‘A namesake!” I interrupted as the 


‘bili 
mistake which seemed too wildly good to Mee tone 


true flashed 


through my mind—‘‘a namesake of mine—and—ani— 


rae”? 
“Of mine?” with a puzzled frown. ‘“ You know my 

“But Surley Hall,” I gasped, “ which used to be ycur 
home!” 

“You are its new owner. How strange that thought 
shouldn’t have occurred to me. But even now I dunt 
— A ne ee — ge tly pee hae of enlighten. 
ment ; she lau; softly, thou and t aug 
ended with a baifisob. email i ap ena 

“You poor dear, I see now. May,” she went on, turning 
to her sister, “‘ Mr. Ruscoe wants me to introduce him.” 

I bowed to my grandmother gravely, and spoke, with more 
ee a she knew, of the pleasure it was to me to know Ler 
at las 

And Mrs. Ruscoe, with a tact which did her infinite credit, 
suddenly remembered an appointment she’d quite forgetten, 
and hurried away with many apologies, leaving Ella and | 
to stroll back to the Rue de Rivoli together. 

e ° e s e 

It was heavy “ going ” the bit of hilly country I rode, but 
the finish was arty all the risks, and Te pictures I drew that 
night by the still waters of the Lake of Geneva have materialiscd 
in every detail. 

Ella insists on calling her sister ‘“‘ grandmother ” whenever 
she stays with us at Surley Hall, and I cannot, for the life of 
me, help calling my little wife ‘“‘ grannie.” 


A PRINTER'S ERROR. 

Tnx sports had been a great success, and Major Bouncer, 
delighted to be recognised as a magnate in the Midlands, 
had puffed out his chest with pride when he presented 
the prizes to their winners. 

Eagerly the next ve icked up the local news- 
paper to see if his speech had teen reported. A stile 
apread over his face as he read the preliminary remarks 
about his glorious services to his country, his many active 
engagements with the enemy ; but suddenly he stopped : 

‘This battle-scared warrior——” 

But the major could read no further. In 4 furious 

he drove off to the newspaper office, and demanded 

a public apology. This was immediately promised, and 
regrets tendered for the mistake. 

i next morning his feclings may be imagined as he 
read : 

“ We regret that, through a printer's error, yesterday 
we styled Major Bouncer as 8 ‘ battle-scared warrior.’ 
We should have said ‘ bottle-scarred.’ ” 


THE WRONG CLASS. 

TuroTsy JonNson was not a wealthy man, and be 
always travelled third-class. On one occasion, however, 
he had been up to the North to do some business which 
had turned out most satisfactorily, and he had made a 
clear profit of £50 over and above what he had expected. 

It was bitterly cold weather, and as he had a long night 
journey before him, he decided to give himself a treat 
and take a first-class ticket to London, and ha@ dinner 
in the dining-saloon during his journey. He felt. very 
reckless and very dashing as he took his ticket, for be 
had never before travelled first-class, and he had never 
before had occasion to go in a dining-car. 

When the train drew up he made straight for the 
luxuriously-appointed saloon, and ordered his dinner 
with the air of a millionaire. He lingered long and 
lovingly over it, feeling for once in his life a pampered 
swell. 

“It’s very different travelling first-class,” he thought 
with a sigh. “ If only I had money I would never enter 
a third-class carriage again. Even the waiters attend 
on you better, and bow with quite a different air when 
you are a first-class passenger.” 

Presently he drew out his cigar, lit it, and looked round 
with o benevolent air at his fellow-passengers, whom he 
felt somehow were not quite as “toney” as he would 
have expected. 

At this moment the inspector entered the car and 
asked to look at the tickets. When he saw Timothy 
Johnson's he smiled and said quietly, ‘‘ You are travelling 
in a wrong class, sir.” 

ches Timothy Johnson began to bluster and to expcs- 
tulate. 

“ It's an abominable shame,” he wound up. “ I'll eve 
the comipany, and I'll ex them in all the papers. 
I paid first-class fare, and if they’ve given me & third-ciass 
ticket it’s their own mistake. But I don't care—and [ 
won't stir. I paid for a first-class seat. Here IT am, 
and here I'll stick, a0 you can do what you jolly » ell 
please!” . , 

“You needn’t be so put out, sir,” said the inspector 
soothingly. ‘I don’t want you to move. But you are 
travelling in a third-class dining-saleon with a first-class 
ticket—that is all 1” 


You Micht Win—Your Weaith Mui!tiplied. Try for a Triptets prize to-day 
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Why the Task of the Racing Judge is so Difficult. 


“ Hourra#, my horse won !” cries a spectator jubilantly, 
as the big thoroughbreds come tearing past the post, 
the first three so close that, as the saying is, a handkerchief 
gould cover them. . 

Standing not at the post, but perhaps thirty or forty 
yards behind it, the spectator has seen his pick, coming 
up on the near side, ig png oe the victory by 
a head. Bitter, indeed, is his disappointment when the 
number is hoisted and he finds that his horse has been 
beaten, and that one of the other two, probably the one 
pearest to the further rails, is the winner. 

The fact is that angles are amazingly deceptive. A 
glance at the illustration will make this more clear than 
any amount of verbal explanation. The horses on the 
inside appear to be going faster than those beyond, and 
it 18 for these two reasons that the spectator, who is not, 
like the judge, absolutely at the post, is so frequently 
deceived as to the result of a close finish. 

The task of the racing judge is not an easy one. Very 
many races are won by what is called a short head, 
frequently even by @ matter of inches, and when ono 
considers that the horses are travelling at speeds between 
thirty and foity miles an hour, it is casy to understand the 
extreme accuracy of eye required by the judge. He must 
also possess a nerve like iron, and must never, under any 
circumstances, permit himself to give way to excitement. 

Tens of thousands of pounds depend upon the issue 
of such a race ag the Derby, and if the judge were to 
become careless or confused for even the fractional part 
of a second, all this money might be diverted to those who 
bad no claim to it, to say nothing of the honour being 
snatched from those to whom it rightly belongs. 


Mr. WILLIAM POLLOCK (London Scottish) 


Relates how a Territorial Tommy Hustles through a Day 
in Camp. 


TuE first thing the wideawake Territorial Tommy does 
after he has marched into camp and laid hands upon his 
kit bag from the baggage waggon, is to find his tent and 
secure his bed. 

Each tent is made up bf seven men and a non-com., 
and unenviable is the lot—and the bed—of him who 
doesn’t know how to choose or who has no choice open to 
him. He is likely to find himself left with a stretch of 
turf distantly removed from the tent door—dark, foggy, 
and possibly with a well-defined list to port or starboard. 
and another gentle slope from the foot downwards. The 
man who can construct a comfortable sleeping place out 
oi such a position is a genius—or one easily satisfied. 

A waterproof sheet and two Army blankets constitute 
your bedding, and with these and your kit bag for a 
Filow you begin to turn in (if you are not snaffied for 
gard or picquet) when Last Post sounds at 9.30. 

Between Last Post and Lights Out, at 10.15, the head 
and shoulders of a non-commissioned body are thrust 
into the tent and the orders for the morrow read out. 

“Parade at seven, breakfast at eight, parade at eight 
forty-five, Jones and Smith cooks’ orderlies, Brown and 
Robinson tent orderlies ’’—thus the commands go. 


The Six a.m. Rush. 


With luck and a blessed power to ignore the miniature 
mountains which, wriggle and toss how you will, insist 
oy-on nestling against your hips, you will be asleep when 

revally’’ goes at six next morning. 

ut there is no chance of that exquisite “just five 
minutes more.’ ‘‘ Brail-up, there, brail-up,” says a 
discustingly wakeful and inconsiderate tent commander— 
i to brail-up half-a-dozen semi-somnolent ruttians 

in. 

Ugh-h-h! In through the opened-up bottom of the 
tent rushes an imitation hurricane of morning air, and 
you come to the reluctant conclusion that there is really 
dothing for it but to get a move—and some clothes—on. 
Besides, it begins dimly to dawn upon you that you are 
the Jones or the Smith of the cooks’ orderlies, and that 


you've got less than half-an-hour to bathe and dress before | 


dashing on duty. 

And so you roll out, lay hold of your toilet necessitics. 
end toddle off to a spot where a hundred or so naked and 
unashamed barbarians have already started to souse 
themselves with |. skets of water. 

The moon hasn't quite gone to bed, and the sun hasn't 
Quite got up, and it all looks beastly cold, but there’s 
Botbing for it, so here gocs. You Ail your bucket from 


Pleasant Holiday Occupation—Huge Prizes Offered. 


eee", Ne 


Therefore it is hardly possible to imagine any task 
of greater responsibility than that of the man with whom 
it lies to decide which is the winner, and it speaks volumcs 
for the integrity and capacity of the judges selected 
by the Jockey Club that their decisions are so seldom 
questioned. 

The judge, as everyone knows, stands in a box opposite 
to the winning post. He is, of course, provided with the 
racing card and with a pair of powerful ficld-glasses. 

Judges naturally rely largely upon the colours worn 
by the various jockeys as the best means of identifying 
the horses, and some go so far as to make a fresh list of 
the runners, tabulating them according to their colours. 

That is to say, they alter the order of the names s0 as 
to get the white | lighter colours first on their lists 
the darker next, and the maroons, blues, and blacks 
at the end. 
~ The judge watches carefully while the horses canter 
past so as to make himself familiar with their appearance, 
and also to make sure that the jockeys are wearing the 
same colours as are recorded on the card. 

A judge must be familiar with the racing colours of all 
owners, and in these days when there are so many owners, 
this in itself is no easy task. 

In old days the start used to be announced by a bugle 
ora bell. In more modern times notice of the raising of 
the starting-gate is usually given to the Judge in his box 


JUDGE'S BOX 


by an electric bell. He waits with his glasses ready until 
the horses are in sight, then watches thom through the 
lasses until the leaders are perhaps fifty yards away. 
wn go the glasses, he gets the lino between the two 
posts, and the first nose across is the winner. Having 
ascertained the number of that horse by a glance at his 
rm he orders his attendant to hoist it without a moment's 
elay. 
The judge must not only make certain of the first 
three horses, but also of the fourth. The reason is 
that an objection may be lodged against the winner, 
and if this is upheld he may be disqualified. In such 
@ case the fourth horse is placed. 

The decisions of judges appointed by the Jockey Club 
are usually held in the greatest respect, but in out-of-the- 
way parts of the country the judge’s lot is not always a 
ae y one, 

1ere is a story told of a Ee meeting where 
8 large number of roughs had backed a certain horse. 
Their favourite was leading at the last fence, but there, 
unfortunately, fell, throwing his jockey. His supporters 
wasted no time. Before the second horse could reach 
the post a number of them had flung themselves upon the 
judge’s box and toppled it over. 

‘There lay the judge Delpleesly imprisoned while the 
winner cantered past the post ; but not having seen the 


race won he naturally was unable to award the victory. 


A BC ae horses, D the spcctator. As he looks to his right at the horses approaching, A will seem to te in front of 


Band CO. 


When they come opposite they appear to be level, but as they wass, the deceptive aigle makes C appecr to be travilling 


fastest. Consequently the spectator at D feels sure that O hus won, whireas A ts really the wins er. 


the stand-pipe, cast your garments aside, and—bu-u-u !— 
a minute later you are feeling a new man, ready to push 
over the Orderly Tent if necessary. 

At six twenty-nine you make a hurried exit from your 
tent and a bee-line for a smoky-looking quarter on the 
outskirts of your “‘ lines,” and fall in with fifteen other 
long-suffering souls. 

** Orderlies! ‘Shun!” says a man in a suit which 
might have been white when it came from the laundry. 
“Number!” 

You number. ‘Numbers one to eight come along 
here and chop wood; nine to sixteen wash potatoes,” 
remarks the man in the black suit with white patches 
on it. 

And as he is the sergeant-cook, and consequently one 
who must be obeyed, you spend a strenuous hour and a 
half before breakfast in a performance of which you have 
but the most elementary ideas. True, you get off an 
hour’s drill—but personally I prefer forming fours to 
washing mouldy potatoes. ' 

Rations for the Day. , 

And then breakfast. When you have discovered at 
which table you constitute one of the twenty-two who 
make up a mess there is not much trouble with the bacon 
or salt fish, the bread and butter, and the coffee which 
the obliging mess orderlics set before the carvers or 
distributors. 

After breakfast there is just time for the mess orderlics 
to wash up and the more fortunate ones to smoke a 
cigarette and fill their water bottles before ~1ading. 

Each company parades in its own lines re its own 
ip Nc ie inspects rifles, equipment, and dress— 
Leforo marching on to the big parade ground before the 
colonel. 

Rations for the day—half a pound of bread and two 
ounces of cheese, or else half a pork pie—are served out in 
the lines, but the man who wallien orth without his own 
private supplies of biscuits, chocolate, and lemons from 
the dry canteen is likely to experience a sinking sensation 
before he returns. 

And so, preceded by the colonel, the adjutant, the 
senior major, the sergcant-major, and the band, you 
march out for the day’s operations. 

At first they let you down easily, and five or six miles 
out is your portion ; but later, when feet are harder and 
limbs fitter, ten or fifteen miles away from camp is no 
uncommon march before the ‘‘ enemy ” is met or turned 
or “ friends ’’ relieved. 

But always you are sparcd as much as 
“March easy’ is the general order, and “you may 
smoke ” the usual rule. People who ag ee that troo 
march about Salisbury Plain as they do through the 
streets of London are grievously mistaken ; no body of 
men could possibly do so for long. 

About noon there is a cheering break of an hour or so 
for lunch ; and after that your face is probably turned 
campwards again. 

Dinner—baked or boiled meat, potatoes, your choice 
of one drink from the canteen, and a sweet—happens very 
soon after you got back, and from then on, unless you 
are on orderly or guard duty, your time is 
read, write, shave (most people shave at night in camp), 
clean buttons, wander about, go to a tent concert, play 


| and postcard or autograph collectors who desire te 


cricket, or join in some alfresco form of foolishness, such 
as mock wrestling or Maud Allan dances. 

Once, at least, a fire alarm will be given about mid- 
night, when everyone must turn out without bothering 
about raiment, and an all-night march is by no means 
unknown; but, ordinarily speaking, the foregoing reflects a 
typical Tommy’s day in camp. 

t 


oo fjo______ 


A WIDE-AWAKE BOY. 

Onz day Farmer Skinner, the champion mean man, 
hired a count 
the boy turn 
to breakfast. 

After the boy had eaten his fill, the farmer suggested 
The 


youth to help him with his work, and as 
up at six o'clock, he was at once sat down 


that while they were at it they should eat dinner. 
lad agreed, and managed to get down a little more. 

Seeing that his new helper was by this time quite 
replete, the foxy Skinner suggested eating supper, and 
thus get the meals through and done with. 

‘“* Right-o !’ murmured the boy, and swallowed half a 
crust of bread. 

“* And now,” cried the happy farmer, thinking with glee 
of the saving in food that he had just effected, “‘ let's 
get to work.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the boy slowly; ‘I never work 
after supper! I goto bed!” 


ee freee 


BUY A BRIGHT “STAR.” 
Betxa photographed is regarded as a delightful pastime 
' by many of the beauties of the stage, whilst some dread 
facing the camera repeatedly. The public, however, 
‘demand fresh photographs of their favourites, and, 
whether a delight or an ordeal, the photographer must be 

: continually interviewed. 

Every stationer’s shop exposes picture-postcards of 
: stage beautics, and everyone can buy them; but post- 
cards actually signed by the fair hands of beauties whose 
features are pictured only come to the hands of the 
favoured few. The opportunity of obtaining one is before 
| each reader of Pearson's Weekly to-day, but like all 

} appetani it should be seized immediately. 

‘o bencfit the Fresh Air Fund the leading footlight 
| favourites have signed portraits of themsclves, and most 
' of them will be sold at the ridiculously low price of one 

shilling each. Constance Collier, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 


possible. | Zena Dare, Phyllis Dare, Winifred Emery, Maxine 


Elliot, Isabel Jay, Mabel Love, Lily Elsic, Billie Burko, 
Lena Ashwell, Nes. Brown Potter, Pauline Chase, Sybil 
Arundale, Ethel Matthews, Evelyn Millard, Julia Neilson, 
Gabrielle Ray, Marie Studholme, Lady Tree, Viola Tree, 
Ellaline Terriss, and Ellen Terry are some of the ladies 


| who have helped the F’.A.F. in this way. 


The stock of autograph portraits is extremely limited, 


secure any for their albums should apply at once. A 
complete list of the two hundred and fifty famous 
ple who have signed postcards for the F.A.F. can bs 


yous own to| had on application to the Autograph Department, 


Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, 
W.c 


Turn to the first page and enter the Tripicts Competition at once 


your funny head, 


‘ ai it—buy them off! I'll give yous 
ver bonus!” 
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BLACK AGAINST HIM. 
“Erma,” the hus- 
“don’t I always tell 
oy I wor't ‘ave the chi ins 
in’ in the coals from the shed in my best ’at? It 
ain't nige, Liza!” ; 
His wife replied, coldly, ‘‘ Just listen to reason, if you 
You have spoilt the shape of that hat with 
as you’re among the coal. all day 
at the wharves, what can a little extra coal dust in your 
hat matter?” ; 
“ You don't see the point, Liza,” said he with dignity. 
 ¥ only wear that ’at in the hevenin’s, an’ if, while I’m 
hout, I takes if horf my head, it leaves a black band round 


my forrid. Wot’s the consequence ? Why, I gits 
nee: sy washin’ my face with my ‘at on, and it ain't 
nice, Liza ; it ain’t nice.” 
COC 
Johnny: “ Why do you want your father to be a 
detective 2” . 
Freddy : “ Becauso indiarubber soles wouldn’t hurt 
so much!” 
Soc 
PP onsegles (to another who has broken down) : “Gan I be 
any to you?” 
rhe lod the 4 ife, I'll be obliged 
im thecar ismyw i obli 
if you will kindly ten her questions and 
ki her amused while I’m finishing the 
repairs.” 
COC 
Ose of the players in a gambling den 
got up and whispered in the ear of another : 
“ Sir, I saw you cheating!” 
“ What is that you say?” 
“T am sure of it.” 
“ Do you want to ruin me?” 
* No, I only wish to go halves!” 
. OC 


BARN STORMING. 
Tus tenth-rate touring company alighted 
from the train at Shtapee seis 
“Which is the vay Timson’s Opera 
uired manager oF a 
-looking individual on the platform. 
‘Straight up,” answered the man. “ By 
the way, I'm Ti ‘i 
“@ood!” said the manager. “I want 
pee to let us give a show to-night. Will 
ive ” 
“ 


0,” answered Timson, “you can’t 
have the opera house at all.” 

“ Nonsense !’’ exclajmed the manager. 

“Tf you've got anything else on there, 


“Can't do it. The opera house ain't 
engaged, but I tell you you can’t have it.” 

The manager began to indignant. 

“ Why not ?”’ he th 

“ Why not?” the man. “ Well, 
because it happens to be full of hay!” 

COC 

Mrs. N : “ Before we were married 

you ca that my slightest wish should be 


your ‘aw. 
Mr. Newlywed : “ Exactly, my love; but 
te have sa many vigorous and well- 
veloped wishes that I am as yet unable to 
decide as to which is the slightest.” 


Se 10 
Young Father (in the future): ‘‘ Great 
snakes! Can’t you do ing to quiet 


that pee Its eternal squalling drives me 


¥ ‘oung Mother (calmly toservant): “* Marie, 

bring in my husband’s mother’s phonograph, 

-end put in the cylinder, * At Months.’ 

I want him to hear how his voice sounded when he was 
>So 

Sustor: “ Why do you object to my marryi our 

re y yo } y marrying y' 

Father ; ‘‘ Because you can’t support her in the style 

sho’a been accustomed to all her life. 


assistance 
fficted Ong (under the machine): 1 Yos, sir. | 


AVERTING TROUBLE. 
Brown ! “Great Scott! Has Roberteon gone off his 


o_0C ; 
Mother : “* Tommy, what's your little brother crying 
much about ?” 
: **Cause I’m eatin’ my cake an’ won't give 


im s 
“ In bis own cake finished ?’” 
{* Yes, an’ he cried while I wag eatin’ that, too.” 
>-20c0-<— 


IT UPSET HIM. 


TUTVE Uo. 


:' 


. 


y 


ane Sergeant } “Do you know anything about 


: Reoryit-2 “ Av course. Didn’t Oi jist tell ye Oi wurked 
in a quarry.these foiva year paat 7” 
o__S0Co 

First Chauffeur ‘ “T ran down three men to-day ; but 


Sporteman : ‘ Certainly I will if you prefer it; but why 


The Di ( upto the ): “Kesey, have any of you chaps set 
iranty TA leer Fou Fate Steer nd of the train 
“Vialf-a-dozen V ro oor 


The Dishevelled fleck : Well that’s all the style, 

man, take my » 5 singe | aed 2: 
al the taking a very long pull “Thanks Gir. t's uilt that w on Urpose. Yor 
The Dishovelled Ope (oraarine te wet Te s awfully ; it ay 


WERE ENDING 
Surry 28, 1910, 


A NASTY ONE. 


{7 “Now, sir,” began the smart 
ka, “ gay you discharged 


the ur servic 

because he was somewhat addicted to guar, Is that 
correct ?” 

* I¢ is,” answered the defendant. 
Phen ll said the gin “You do cut consider jz 

vantageous to rse at your employees should Le 
devotees of Bacchus ?” 

“That is so.” 


Pl Ketiy, tal the gentlemen of the jury—do +> 
“ ‘That is my business |” retorted the defendant ancri. 
“ Quite soi’ assented the K.0. suavely. f* And lave 
you any other business ?” 
>=0c 
Jones (with indignation): “I hadn’t been talking to 
that man Brown ten minutes when he called me a fool.”’ 
ares “aht Took him ten minutes to find it out, 
. it ? ” 


>—_-0c< 
Conceited Young Man: “I wonder why that yo.nz 
lady over there g at me 30 much ?” 


‘arcastic Young Lady: “She has weak eyes, and t's 
doctor told her to relieve them by lookin3 
at something green.” 
DOC 
Willie: “* You see, it was this way. T'.>y 
were all three so much in love with her, a1! 
all so eligible, that to settle the matter s!:. 
to marry the one who should guess 
the nearest to her = 
Arthur 1 “ And she ?"" 
Willies “I don’t know. I know that ss 
married the one who guessed the lowest.’ 
moc 


SURPRISED HIM. 

A .HssioNaBy returned from — te"ls 
this s , rather against himse 

He pa suddenly called upon to preact 
at a lunatic asylum, and he decided to 
make use of a rather favourite sermon. 

After the service, as he was leaving the 
chapel, one of the inmates stepped up to 
him, and said s 

“That was a capital sermon you garé 
us, sir.”* 

“Tam A og you liked it, What part io 
it especially interested you ?" 

ae {here -you told about the mothers 
throwing their infants into the Ganges. All 
the time yep were preaching I wondered 
why your mother hadn’t thrown you into 
the river!” 


COC 
“yer been in Siberia?” asked the 
reporter. 
“ Er—yes," answered the distinguishe} 
Russian refugee, “T took a knouting thre 
. one summer.’ 
>_—_0C 


Wife: “Billy, dear, I stitched up t'* 
hole a trousers t last night ac: 
ene oe ae Now, am I not 
thoughtful little wife ? 

Husband » “ H’m; how did you know t).75 
was o hole in my pocket ?” 

floc 

Bilderkins “That table fs altogether 
too rickety. Why, it creaks if you put your 
bandon it.” 


’t gead an account oO mage ci 
dinneg-parties without noticing how th: 
tables under the weight of tis 
delicacies." Why, inthe regular way of business we ought 
to charge & sovereign extsa for them kind of tables.” 

o>—_0Cc 
A GEseimuax who takes ® business view of things, 
when recently asked his epinion of s person of quite a 


ig a eera ot thors men who have soaring’ 


‘“* How do know I can’t it wasn't m: ‘ ; after the 
en fesed 40k milk, Siigenes aa pris T can start ber | Second Chauffeur » “ Of course not ! There ought to be | infinite. and divings after the unfathomable, but wie 
nm a law preventing reckless walking |” never pays its 
‘ roc saws 
ITS PRONUNCIATION. a Coe iene dis STRATEGY. . 
‘Pur hotel clerk looked up, know that I Poti palhaent it again ? pm ners ews Lars one cold and wintry night « student found the 
I beg your pardon, sir," he said ; “ but have you spelt)“ Is the word of am honest man worth anything ? door of his college locked him. 
your aummame right ? “Ob, of course! Bring him to me!” The man outaide with the doorkeep?t 
Pie Rinaayat” with a tn oT ao rand et RE a en: 
: : E i nder the doo? 
“ Yes," he answered) “O.K.! It is pronounced AN UNFORTUNATE NAME. and was pre Aredia . a dnaoeial' al wisely thought 
ir r.’* . Fite Yes, Woodcock, what is it t out on strict business lines. 7” 
Looks more like some catarrhal disease,” murmured ead-keeper 1“ Please, air, if you want to give me any | Once inside, he informed the doorkeeper that, unfo:t?- 
the clerk. . orders during to-morrow’s shoot would you mind calling | nately, after taking the half-sovereign out of his puts 
opiate me explain,” said Turner. “Firat, we have) me Jim.” he had dropped the purse itself on the doorstep 


sound of ‘ur’ in ‘colonel’; ly, ‘gn,° ee ask?” 
the d of ‘n* in ‘gnat’; and finnally, * . the | ead-keeper + “ Well, sir, Mr. Jackson is to be ono of 
tq ¢ of ‘er* in ‘myrrh.’ If that doesn’t spell) the guns to-morrow, and whenever you call me out by 


Then the deal was Ga nga, for he was not allowed '? 
Purner, wheton earth does it spell?” | name he always shoots at me.” 


re-enter his warm abode until he hed slipped tho hae: 
sovereign back. 


Sign The Coypon—Triplets Signify Cash. 


Turn to the first page and enter the Triplets Competition at once: 
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It is not in London only that the juvenile street 
trader is to be seen. e large cities and towns 


2 


The Trials and Temptations of Our Juvenile Street 
Traders. 
By HARRY PAYNE, the “Literary Tramp.” 


Tue perils and dangers to which juvenile street traders 
are exposed have recently been engaging the attention of a 
Departmental Committee, and the result has been that the 
Committee have mmended that no boy under seven- 
teen, and no gid under eighteen, should be allowed to 
engage in street trading of any sort.: In my youthful 
days I was a street trader in London, and I still retain a 
rivid recollection of that most happy period of my 

xistence. ; 

. I will not deny that there were times when I regretted 
my choice of an occupation, but these occasions were few 
and far between, as for instance, when bad weather 
prevailed and pence were scarce. I acknowledged no 
master in those days, and to tell the truth did pretty 
much as I 

My parents were dead, and of relatives I had none. 
My ome was the streets, and for a time, at any rate, 
L wanted no other. As to my stock-in-trade, that varied 
as did my takings. ; 

Sometimes I sold matches, sometimes “ stretches,” 
(bootlaces), sometimes newspapers, and sometimes the 
latest penny novelties out of oundsditch. 

Six Shillings a Day. 

The matches St bootlaces were Tne a . blind ” 
to cover my occupation, viz., begging. The 
novelties and Spay ene era trading, shoogk 
I never refused a “* Chri box ” when offered one. 
As to my takings, I have taken as much as six shillings in 
a day, and as little as sixpence. 

When in funds I always ‘“‘ did myself well.” The coffee 
house (Lockhart’s) in Drury Lane, where I was wont to 
regale myself with such succulent dishes as “ sa and 
mashed,” ‘a rasher and two fried,” is still in existence. 
I paid a visit to it the other day, and lived those happy 
hours over again. 

When business had been good I invariably wound up 
the day with a music-hall, and a fish supper after the 
show. 

What glorious times I have had in the company of 
congenial spirits high up in the gallery at the Surrey, or 
8 ae bier 4 the Foresters, or the Eden ! i 

at wou! not give to be young again, with that 
same glorious vista stretching out por Eg me! The fish 
suppers, “‘ ha’porth and a ha’porth,” were the crux of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

After that there was the Arches, the Embankment, or 
one of the many sheltered “ dosses’”” known only to a 
select few. 

Gambling im the Streets. 

I am not going to deny that there were some “ bad 
eggs” among us street riers in those days, because such 
denial would be tantamount to falsehood. There were 
youngsters of fourteen and less who could give veterans 
There 


uence, and mark the evil they did. 
Those youngsters who were by the gambling 


mania seldom went straight, but almost invariabl 
drifted into evil ways. What was worse, the older lads 
led the ones astray, intimidating and bullying 
being their chief methods. 

The more healthy-minded among us strove to kee 
clear of these gangs, but unless one could put up 4 eos 

scrap ” this was next to impossible. 
Thrashed Every Night. 

Some of our associates had homes, and parents alive, 
but the majority br gage to have no other home than the 
streets. Many the boys were helping to support 
rep rctebla homes while their fathers were out of work, 
and there were some who were helping to support idle 
and drunken pares, who were not ashamed to live on the 
earnings of their children. 

One little chap with whom I struck up a firm friendship 
told me once that if he did not take home a certain sum 
every ya he was so’ beaten and sent supperless to 
bed. After hearing this I deemed it my duty to help him 
obtain the sum, and as I was a trifle smarter 
os he, I contrived to save him from a good many 

Since the time I am writing of, the number of juvenile 
ttreet traders has increased enormously, but their lot has 
hot improved. On the contrary, it has deteriorated con- 
tiderably, and where it was once easy to earn a shilling 
It is now difficult to earn a ys 

I know this because I have made it my particular 

usiness to keep in close touch with those who have come 
titer me. During the ten I have been con- 


uring 
eur travelling Lomi tae country, and have visited all 
€ principal cities and towns in the kingdom. 


Easy And Original—Enter At 


possess their full complement of youthful street traders, 
and the condition of those in one town is pretty much 
the same as the condition of those in another, with this 
solitary exception, that the earnings of the children 
vary considerably. In London a juvenile street trader 
can earn as much as five shillings a day ; in Glasgow as 
much as six shillings a day; in Live 1, from four to 
five shillings a day; in Manchester the same, and in 
Birmingham from three to four shillings a day represents 
the average earnings of these juvenile street hawkers. . 

In some cases the money thus earned goes towards the 
apkeep of respectable homes, but in the majority of cases 
the children themselves spend the bulk of the money they 
earn on the streets. usic-halls and ice cream shops 
absorb a large portion of the youngsters’ earnings. It is a 
case of “‘ easy come, easy go.” 4 

I happen to know that a great many children are being 
exploited in this manner by idle and dissolute adults, 
who appear too lazy to turn out and earn their own living. 
I have frequently seen child hawkers reaming the streets 
of our large cities long after midnight, trying to dispose of 
matches, bootlaces and studs. 

Goods Hawked After Midnight. 

I venture to assert that there are more children under 
tlm age of sixteen trading on the streets of Glasgow than 
in any other city or town in the United Kingdom. I 
have seen girls under sixteen roaming the streets of this 
city, barefooted and bare-| long after midnight has 
chimed, and the majority of them have had something to 
sell, matches, laces, or some other trifle. 

And the superintendent of a well-known rescue home 
in Glasgow once told me that many of the cases which came 
to him were girls who had taken the first downward step 
while engaging in this business of street hawking., 

A short time ago I paid a visit to a large reformatory 
school in the West of Scotland, and being anxious to put a 
certain idea of mine to 7" test, I cucerned, the sapere 
tendent’s permission to do so, Entering tho large 
where the whole school, upwards of 300 boys, were assem- 
bled, I exclaimed as follows : ‘“‘ All boys who were engaged 

selling things on the streets before they came here 
please stand up.” 

More than half the total strength of the school rose to 
their feet on receiving this invitation, and, to tell the 
truth, I was not in the least surprised at the result. 

And who can wondey at it ? The environment is bad, 
the associations bad, the influences bad, and the effect 
incalculably bad. A few strong characters may pass 
through the ordeal scathless, may escape contamination 
and rise to higher things, but the vast majority sink lower 
and lower, until finally they reach the bedrock of depravity, 
and there remain until death brings them happy release. 


en ee 


FOR FIGHTING MEN ONLY. 
A Club that no Civilian Can Ever Enter. 
Tuis present month witnesses a double anniversary in 
connection with the Union Jack Club for soldiers and 
sailors in the Waterloo Road, London, an institution which 
has been christened ‘The Hotel Cecil of the Services.” 


GREY OR FADED 2 


HOW TO RESTORE ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 
NO STICKY STAINS OR DEADLY DYES. 


Free to everyone who reads this announcement is an interesting 
and instructive little book telling of a most remarkable discovery made 
at the well-known Bromley Hydro, Kent, whereby it is now possib'e te 
Foetose Brey or faded hair to its natural colour, be it black, brown, 

Marvellous to relate, no actual dye or stain is used in this remedy 
for greyness, 

So wonderful is the success of the new colour-restoring method 
that those who by its aid hive rid themselves of g:eyness are 
enthusiastically recommending numbers of their grey-haired frienle 
to ulso uss it. 

Born again in the hair itself. Every hair colours itself 

evenly from root to tip. 

The method, the officia's frankly declare, is one that anyone can 
employ himself or herself at home, and without interference with 
an — Se La : a isdboeil 

and foremost, it is saggeste1 that written application be 

made for the little book which gives full particulars of the discovery 

and how to proceed to conquer the greyness or fadedne:s of one’s hair. 

a A pee stamp for return postage should be enclosed with your 
nm. 

Phere is nothing to fear in to the new dyeless and stainless 

method of restoring colour to the hair. It is as harmless as it is 

effective. It is free from grease, and is inexpensi' 


ve to use. 
If you try this discovery for your own hair your payment will be 
if you are not satisfied with the result, provided that you 
faithfully carry out the instructions given. 
With the new colour-restoring discovery there is no need for frequent 
applications, Only an occasional after-application is recommended to 


vent any recurrence of that usual of the scalp which tends 
re-induce the greyness. 


DON'T STAY GREY-HAIRED. 


Prominent medical men have testified to the wonderful efficacy of 
this new colour restorative. One writes: 


demonstrated, not only its innocuous character, but its capabilities of 
- Dr. F— 
Original letter can be seen by bona fide ing uirers, 

If you would like to ask a question or questions of any kind in 
connection with loss of colour of your hair, they will be carefully con- 
sidered and answered by post by the Hydro Hair Specialist. It will 
then be quite possible for those who follow the treatment by post to 
have the same advantages placed at their disposal as those who visit 
the Hydro personally. 


Address your application, accompanied by a penny stamp for 

return po: , for the book of iculars to-The Becrelery, Vilixir 

Company L' Boom 277, Bromley Hydro, Bromley, Kent. 
free deed, you are cordially invited to write for'a copy. 


PITMAN’ 
SCHOOL 


The Leading Institution for 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR BOYS, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS, 
PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Ereoted by public subscription as a “ National Memorial 
to Sailors, iers, and Marines who have died in the 


service of their country,” the foundation-stone was laid 
by King George (then, of course, Prince of Wales) on 
July 2ist, 1904, and three later the completed 
building was formally opened by King Edward. 

Although the building itself was erected by public 
subscription, it is not endowed, and it has perforce, there- 
fore, to be entirely self-supporting. So that the soldier or 
sailor seeking its hospitality has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is in no sense the recipient of charity, either direct 
or indirect, open or disguised. 

How greatly the boon is appreciated is shown by the 
fact that 192,000 sailors and soldiers have availed them- 
selves of the advantages offered by the club during the 
three years it has been opened.. And all these have been 
club members, for no guests may be introduced. 

It is not necessary, however, for cach soldier or sailor 
who seeks admittance to the club to be individually a 
member, although there are quite a number of men who 
find it convenient to pay the nominal individual subscrip- 
tion of half-a-crown a year. But by far the larger propane 
tion of its frequenters claim agence because they 
belong to a “subscribing unit ’—generally either a ship, 
a battalion, or a naval or infantry depot. 

Thus, for example, a battleship pays a collective yearly 
saheosip em and every man serving on that particular 
battleship has free use of the club for that year. 

There are also a certain number of honorary members, 
these including, amongst others, men from Russian, 
German, and United States warships, who have chanced 
to visit England since the club has been in being, as well 
as representatives of our own colonial forces. 

Externally the building is fully as palatial in appearance 
as most West-end clubs, and its interior fitti are almost 
equally luxurious. There are no fewer than bedrooms 
for the accommodation of members, and the other apart- 
ments include dining, smoking, coffee, writing, and 
billiard rooms, together with a fine library, a barber's 
shop, a miniature rifle range, and a bicycle stable, 

The winter months are the busiest at the ‘‘ Union,” for 
then is the home furlough season, and its capacity is taxed 
to the uttermost ; while at exceptional periods of the year, 
such as Christmas time and the Easter and Whitsun 
holidays, rooms frequently cannot be provided for much 
more than half those applying for them. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, Russell Square, W.C. 
Principal: BERNARD DE BEAR 
Late Ezaminer, London Chamber of Commerce, 


60,000 STUDENTS 
SUCCESSFULLY PLACED. 


NOTE.—PITMAN’S SCHOOL Is In daily eonnection 
with the best class of employers. Its influential 
Situations Bureau has at its disposal a continuous 
suceession of bank, insurance, shipping, and 
other openings for youths, secretarial posts for 
girls, and senior positions at home and abroad. 


ALL SITUATIONS FOUND FREE. 


Write to-day for 
PITMAN’S PROSPECTUS 


An invaluable Guide to Parents and Students. 
Gratis and post free. 
Address (mentioning No, 26), 
THE SECRETARY, 
PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
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WEEK EXDING 
JULY 28, 1910, 


OUR TELLING SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
Cleo’s Piteous Tale. 

“IumEDIATELY after the marriage ceremony,” said Mrs. 
wan Dean, as she continued her story, “my husband and 
I left for a long honeymoon trip in the West on a special train. 
Then began a hideous nightmare. I found that I loathed the 
man, and loathed him so much that I could not tolerate the 
slightest of his advances. 1 kept him at arm’s-length, and he 
settled down into a sort of dull rage. 

“T had no notion at that time what drunkenness meant, but 
soon it dawned upon me that Van Dean was drinking to 

excess. He would indulge in the wildest freaks. 
He would ‘side-track’ the train at some ~uillege drag me 
up to the local inn, and there nag me, hour after hour, until I 
grew to hate him more and more. 

“Then one night he beat me. He beat me brutally ; he 
beat me so shamefully that I lay senscless for a long while. 
He was frightened at last, and sent for a doctor. The only 
man that could be found was the man you see sitting there 
now.” . 

She pointed to Dr. Vantini, and Vantini bowed his head. 

. “Yantini was kind, and nursed me. I had wild thoughts 
of charging Van Dean with assault, and dragging all my 
miseries into the light of day. But Vantini persuaded me 
to do otherwise. Vantini did a thing which I know he has 
long since regretted, but for which he must suffer even now. 
Vantini was a poor man, and my husband gave him a fee 
which silenced all his scruples. In justice to the doctor, I 
will say that he was not so much avaricious a8 desperately 
poor. Moreover, throughout this time Dr. Vantini was 
really kind and considerate. He became more or less a friend 
and a confidant. ; ; 

“My husband’s treatment had made me very ill, and, 
for a time, I had to be taken ne to the hills. There, I am 
glad to say, Van Dean, though he stayed with me, left me 
more or less alone. Grados y I eae “#2 ep 

i i to drive, an w ‘oun 
again able to ride, and eee hea coon 
But presently Van Dean insisted 
on our going back, and with us went Vantini. The doctor 

tol 


has since me that all through that time he felt an impulse 
to help me. But he was terribly in debt, and the money 
with Shick Van Dean supplied 


better thoughts. 

“On our return to New 
York Van Dean installed 
the doctor as medical at- 
tendant to the family in our 
house on Fifth Avenue. At 
first I was absolutely crushed 
by this sudden return to 
city life. But, as I found 
that my husband wasinclined 
to leave me alone, I began ———— 

‘to look about me, and 
wonder if I were not making a 
mistgke in being 80 obstinate 
in my refusal to take part 
in any social duties or 
gaieties. Indeed, a sudden 
change of spirit came over me. I knew that I was 
beautiful—I knew that I was extraordinarily beautiful. 

I do not say this through -any foolish vanity, but 

simply because I recognise t fact. If a man 

ean lay bricks well, he is entitled to say that he can lay 
bricks. If I am beautiful, I am entitled to say that I am 

beautiful. And suddenly I was pleased with my beauty. I 

loved to display it. Almost gladly I took the plunge which 

hitherto I had dreaded. 

“ Besides beauty, I had brains; I had, too, an instinctive 
knowledge of how to be a great hostess. In less than a 
month I was the rage of New York, and my house was the 
eentre of thd best society. 

_ “My husband seemed pleased, nor, in the light of what I 
afterwards learned, am I surprised. 

"* For some strange reason I, too, found myself content. 
But that was only at first. It is true that once or twice I 
— of the young, engineer. He was still in Mexico, 
and he did not know how much he might have been to me. 

“But gradually these vain longings drifted away from 
me. I found myself possessed of a curious excitement, and 
@ strange, almost uncanny, desire to fascinate every man 
with whom I came in contact. And still my husband seemed 

, and did not in any way interfere with me or 
molest me. - 

“TI can give you no {dea of the extraordinary state of my 
mind at that It seemed to me that in my impatience 
to fascinate men, to bring them to my feet, and make them 

that they loved me, that I was held by. som> 
ebeck from indulging in any conduct which would kav 
resulted in scan . . S 

“ Looking back on that time, indeed, it seems to me like 
@ confused and feverish dream. 

“It was in the midst of this strange dream that Boyd— 
the young engineer—came back from Mexico ; he sought me 
out, and ho found me. He found me an unhappy and a 
discontented woman—s woman hungry for love. 

“ He was strong, he was brave, and he was clean. He 
pffered mo all that was best in him, and I refused it. I was 


By .W,. HOLT WHITE, 
Author of “Mymms the Dreamer.” 


- 


not sure whether love or honour were the greater. I decided 
upon honour—the poor, paltry honour that ‘kept me bound 
tow ‘man I hated. And wipe aside from the love which 
would have made me free and happy. 

“ Even to this moment I do not know whether I did right 
or wrong. I only know that from that moment there began 
for me a perfect Yell on earth. 

“To my surprise, no sooner had I dismissed poor Boyd than 
Vantini immediately declared his own love for me. I was 
utterly taken aback. That he had been kind to me I knew, 
and I appreciated all the thou ht and care which he had 
given me. That he loved me I had no idea. : 

“T did not love him, and I told him so frankly and plainl? 

Cleo paused in her story and looked half regretfully at the 
little aecten = ¥ pemed Hes bering Boe sine 

Markham followed her gaze. He was inning nder- 
stand the depths of the tragedy in which he had been 

lun, 
F Tose Cleo took up her tale again. “ 

“I explained to the doctor,” she sald, ‘“‘as gently as I 
could that he was not only foolish, but mad. And I think 
he loved me truly, because, instead of resenting what I said 
to him™he was kind and he was patient. | 

“But before Boyd had forced Vantini’s own hand the 
doctor had done a dreadful thing—e thing 80 dreadful that 


Leslie Martham, gagged, bound, ant chained to tie floor, lnoked up to se: Van Dean 


smiling down at him. 


he could not speak of it at the time. He confessed it after- 
wards, and it explained the m ry which was to come. 

“ Almost immediately after Vantini had declared his love 
for me we went away from New York to our country place 
at Boxmoor, in the Adirondack Hills. 

“For my part, I was glad-to be once again in the country, 
and I was looking forward to a spell of quiet and relaxation. 
I wanted to be left alone to ride, and to walk, and to fish, 
and to read. You may therefore imagine not only my 
amazement but my disappointment when, after three days 
at Boxmoor, my husband declared that he was hopelessly 
bored, and invited, by telegraph, a large house-party to come 
and stay with us. . 

“You must remember that all this timo I was living on 
tenter hooks lest my husband should suddenly veer round 
from the extraordinary indifference with which he seemed to 
regard me, and once ane alarm and nauseate me by those 
attentions which I loathed. So I was almost glad when the 
people came. 

“For the most part they were men, and it did seem to me 
& very ex thing that- my husband should delight 
in encouraging men to pay me attention. 

“There were so many people in the house that it was im- 
possible to be alone, and I found myself in the heart of the 
country compelled to indu in those social obligations 
which had been such a pestilence in town. Still, I accom- 
modated myself to the circumstances as best I could, and 
within a few days in the whirl of picnics and dances, and 
so on, quite unheeded the sweetness of the country all about 


me. 

“Then there happened a dreadful thing. My husband 
was found drowned in the lake at the foot of the hil on which 
our house was built. 

“No inquiry of any sort was held. -The Vice-President 
of Van Dean’s Trust came out to Boxmoor by a special 
train, and hushed the whole thing up. : 

“* As for me—and God must forgive me if I say it—I was 
wholly and heartily glad. I was awed by Van Dean's death, 
it is true, but at the same time I must confess that I was 


sufficiently selfish to think only of myself. Fi 
eo I rejoiced in my liberation from all that I a tated toe 


**T think it occasioned me some little astonishment to find 
that Dr. Vantini had been ig epee ove of my husband's 
executors. Still, I accepted the state of affairs, and made 
no attempt to inquire into my late husband's estate. { 
had not the faintest idea what he might be worth at hig 
death, and I will admit that I did not care. 

“ His lawyer told me that I was worth so many millions 
of dollars, and that my annual income would be so much. 
That was sufficient for me. 

“ You must remember that I was at the time in the frame 
of mind of a woman who has been released from what seemed 
rae poly too sure and certain sentence of penal servitude 

or life. ; 

“ All I knew was that I wished to get away—to hide 
myself. My great cry was to be alone. 

‘I had no desire to return to New York, and I could not 
remain at Boxmoor. At last I took a little place quite close 
to the Niagara Falls." - 

“ There, yi ha heard of my husband’s death, came 
to visit me. I found that I had a great wish to fascinate 
him, but had no love for him in my heart. I dismissed him, 
but, strange to say, from the moment I had done so, I was 

ssed with an insensate and feverish inclination to pla 
‘ast and loose with the hearts of other men. Ididso. An 
then happened a thing even more ‘ul than Van Dean's 
unexposta death. Young Boyd was found murdered in my 
garden. 

“* Of course, I was subjected to the vileat of suspicions and 
accusations. I was openly charged with the murder, uos 
only of my dead husband, but of Boyd. 

“In gpite of these accusations and charges, however, mea 
still continued to crowd about me and to profess for me bo-a 
their love and admiration. 

“* But this was not the end. One by one my admirers met 
with either tragic ends or mysterious accidents. Slowly, but 
surely, I came to the conclusion that some amazingly maliga 
influence was at work, that I had some great and powerful 
enemy whose resources were beyond calculation, and whose 
purse was bottomlcss. I cannot go into details. It is suiti- 
cient to say that the tragedies which gradually overwhelmed 
me could only have been engineered by » man whose brala 
was mad, and whose wealth was stupendous. 

“Suddenly my mind experienced a flash, of illumination. 
As an inspiration it came to me that my husband was not 
dead, but alive. And that this heaping of tragedies upon 
mo was his method of revenge for the indifference with which 
I had treated him. 

“* By accident—and quite by accident, too—I alighted oa 
the truth. I found Dr. Vantini and my husband in coa- 
versation together in my grounds, My husband escaped, 
but Dr. Vantini remained to confess the truth. 

“ And the truth—weird and almost unthinkable as it is— 
is very ag ony 

“From the first Vantini loved me, and loved me mors 
because of my baie for my husband. Vantini was a hyprotis: 
and my husband was drunkard. The strength of mind of 
Vantini was brought to bear upon the weak mind of Van 
Dean. Vantini suggested to Van Dean that he would derive 
more pleasure by watching me fascinate other mea than 
by securing my love for himself. 

“Tt was a wicked, it was a criminal thing to do, but Vantin! 
finally suggested toVan Dean that after drinking to the full 
of his satisfaction in beholding me as a candle towards which 
—_—e moths were attracted, he should take his owa 

e. 

“ It was a risky thing to do, but, in addition, Vantini taught 
my husband how to possess my mind of a certain idea. So 
on the night of his supposed eulcide--quite unknown to me— 
my husband left me with the notion that I must go on and 
on in my attempts to fascinate men and to ruin their hopes, 
and thelr lives, and their loves. It seems murderous to say 
so, but none the less I must say that I thought it a pity that 
my husband failed to kill himself that night. 

* Ho retained his life, only to harbour against me a vengeful 
desire to see me torture other men, and in the course of that 
torture to rob myself of atl, peace. 

* And, after he had broken away from him, Vantini could 
not regain his ascendency over my husband. My husband 
became paramount. He was so wealthy, so many mon 
were dependent upon him that it was ridiculous to disputs 
his will. He was in his supposed death even more powerful 
than he had been in his life. Even the Vice-President of 
the Trust of which Van Dean was chief was quite content to 
— the pretence that the master of millions was 

“As for me, I could do nothing. My moral sense wat 
perverted. I was enabled to look on disaster after disaster 
comparatively unmoved. I suffered periods of retribution, 
when another moth singed his wings, or lost his life in the 
flame of my candle. Remorse soon I became 59 
selfish, so entirely callous, that I thought of nothing. cared 
for nothing, hoped for nothing except that my husband 
would continue to be considered dead, for as ne as he 
were considered dead, eo long I knew I shoul have 


peace. 

“Still, after a while, his methods became 80 frightful that 
I fled from them. I gathered friends about me, such as Lord 
Kenway and the poor Duke of Bury. I never told them 
anything of my history or my gricfs. They believed me to 
be a and true and even a great woman. That was not 
their fault nor mine. And because they believed in me they 
served me well and faithfully. Yet one after another they 
were struck down by my husband. He piled crime on crim 
and murder upon murder. 

“Then I met you. I do not desire to Pay you any com 
pliments, much less to flatter you, but when I met yo3 
everything was changed. I became ashamed and afraid. 
You impressed mo in such a way that my hea.t cried out for 
your sympathy, for your friendship, for your help. You 
Tefused me everything, and the train of tragedies wea 
on. 


* Now I have told you my story. Now you know every: 
“>: Do you still refuse me your help ? i 
“No,” said Markham, “I can refuse you nothing. As@ 
(Continued on page 96.) 
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matter of fact, you have all my sympathy, and all my friend- | be a little unchivalrous After all. I merely asked house. If that were the case, the river must be immediately 
ship, and you have all my help. And I give it to you because | question to ascertain the truth—and the truth will help us. | below him. He turned upon his stomach and endeavoured to 


I believe in you, because I believe your story. Now I must go!” wriggle towards the'light, but again the chain fetched him 
“Thank you,” said Cleo, “and God knows I need you! Cleo got out of the hammock and came towards him ere , and Markham lay there with a beating heart a 
Whe crisis is to-night.” slowly. She held out her hands to him, and he took them, eyes and ears. 2 
and Lge them, aaa : The world, up tre anne she Cera of the ware. 
- “4.1 “You ma: on me,” he sai ouse, was uncommonly silen ut at that moment the 
CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE, “ Yes,” va Dean replicd very gently, ‘I fecl that | came @ sound which confirmed Markham’s suspicions. 2 
In Van Dean’s Power. - I may now rely on you. And rely on you not only to help | beyond the a in the wall he heard the long-drawn hoot 
: me, but to behave as a chivalrous gentleman. It is not my | of a tug. Then for a second Markham’s surroundings 
Wuen’ Markham declared that Cleo could be sure of all | fault that I cannot give you my love.” appeared to him from the standpoint of the ludicrous, and he 
his sympathy and friendship and help, Dr. Vantini- rose “No,” said Markham softly, “I know that it is not your | laughed. 
from his chair, clicked his heels together, and bowed. fault.” Aes Sut immediately after the laughter he was plunged again 
- “ Madam,” he said to Mrs. van n, “if you will allow From Essex House Markham drové straight to Scotland | into a torment of thought. He realised that he was a prisoner, 
me, I will withdraw. I am perfectly ‘well aware of your | Yard, to see his old friend, Sir Alexander Hetforde. and impotent, not merel: to help himself, but to help Cleo. 


It was scarcely surprising, in view of the circumstances, He would have buried his face in his hands, but his hands 
that Sir Alexander was at firat inclined to receive him a little | were tied behind his back. He rolled over on his side again, 
coldly. and lay there, his face damp with the sweat born of an agony 


motive in wishing me to be hero when you told Mr. Markham 
your story. In that story it is obvious that I have ‘played 
® mean and despicable part. Ionly ask you to allow moe 


to assure Mr. Markham that I am repentant I shall do Markham, however, met Sir Alexander's coldness with | of fear. 
whatever I can to make amends—you may rely on that. chaff. It was then that he heard sgealthy footsteps, but made no 
? Meantime, it is scarcely necessary for me to wait. You “You are still floundering in the midst of this mvstery attempt to turn and look at the man who walked with almost 
must have things to say to each other which are not for me | of the House of the Siren,” he said, ‘“ while I have fathomed | noiseless feet. 
to hear.” its secreta. All your vaunted brains have availed you Then a boot struck him full and fair between the shoulders. 
“Very well,” said Mrs. van Dean to the doctor, and she | nothing. The astute Mr. Coates has been hopelessly left. I He heard a chuckle, and rolling over on his back, and looking 
' spoke to him as khe might have done to a lackey, rather than alone hold the masfer key to the mystery.” upwards, he saw Van Dean smiling down at him. And Van 


“ And the key ?” asked Sir Alexander. a Dean was no longer dapper and over dressed. Van Dean was 
“The key,” said Markham soberly, ‘is the story of Mrs. | once again the Shabby Man. 
van Dean herself.” 5 “Well, Mr. Markham,” he said, “I hope a are pleased 
. “ Yes, yes, I can imagine that,” said-Sir Alexander testily ; | with your surroundings, T have done my best for you.” 
“but I trust you have not come here simply - to talk Markham remained silent.” His silence irritated Van Dean. 
generalities.” Van Dean kicked at him, and Markham doubled up with 


to a man who had been her medical adviser, and latterly |, 
her friend. ‘ You may go.” she added, ‘‘ and I will leave it 
f to you to see that I am guarded as best I may be.” 
‘arkham watched the departure of the doctor with thought- 
t ful bs Then he turned to Mrs. van Dean. . 
: “ Well?” he said. 


“Tt is for you to say what is to be done,” sald Mrs: van “Yes, and no,” said Markham. * At least I am here to | pain. , x é 
7 Dean. “Ihave placed myself in your hands, and I will leave | tell you who is the murderer of the Duke of Bury.” “Ah,” said the Shabby Man, “I thought I should get 
t matters entirely to you. I have only one question to ask.” “"Ah {” said Sir Alexander sharply.“ And who is that ?” moeiathinng of of you.” 
she went on. ‘It is this—and I ask it. believe me, simply “ Mrs. van Dean’s husband,” said Markham. “Very likely,” said Markham, stung to anger, and regardlese 


” 


“Her husband?” cried Sir Alexander. “TI did not | of what his retort might cost him, “ but not, I think, very 
know she possessed one. I knew, of course, that she had been | much.” 
married to Van Dean, but then Van Dean is dead.” The Shabby Man carried in his hand a thick, heavy stick. 
“Not at all.” said Markham; “ Van Dean is alive—he’s Now ‘he lifted the stick and struck Markham twice across 
very much alive. He's so much alive that he made an the face. ‘You blackguard!” he cried; “you dirty 
attempt to murier me this afternoon. And it would have | blackguard!” t 
been my own carcless fault if he had succeeded in the attempt.” Markham, regardless of the blows, struggled into a sitting 


that I may see where I stand—do you love me? 
: Markham stood yp. “ Yes, Mrs. van Dean,” he said 
steadily, “I do. I think I have always loved yon. The 
first impression I received of you was that you were . 
that what you did was not your fault. And T believe my first 
impression to bo correct. I have heard your story from your 
wn lips, and I believe every word of it.” 


Mrs. van Dean held out her hand. “* Thank you,” she said. “ Did he, Marsham ? " said Sir Alexander gravely. ‘“ You | posture. “ Thank you for your courtesy,” he said. 

“ Now,” she added, ‘“ what shall we do ? must-tell me the whole story.” ba Say,” said Van Dean, now king in his excitement 
“ Forgive me,” said Markham, “ if that requires a minute |“ Not the whole story,” said Markham ; “ only a portion | with a strong American accent, “I guess you think you're 
or two to think out. I myself have already had plenty of | of it. Listen.” 2 retty slick, but I guess you ve got to go through it, Mr. 
‘evidence of Van Dean’s power. He-is unsorupulous—after He then gave the Chief of the Criminat Investigation | Markham, and go through it you wi But you don't suppose, 
all, I am not at all suro that he is not mad—and his wealth | Department an outline of the case. do you,” he went on, “ that "ve suffered what I have suffered 


enables him to hire a horde of ruffians. 

“Still, Lcan afford a good deal. I can afford to hire heln. 
I don't like the idea, but, if it is necessary, we will meet 
blackguard with blackguard. 

- “ But first, the most important thing is for you to leave 
this house at once. It is obvious that en Dean is too well 
.equainted; not only with the graphy of the place, but 
with the movements of its household. 

“As a matter of fact, T should say that you had some 
of his men in your employ. He is the kind of man to see to all 
shat sort of thing.” 

Markham turned away for a few moments, and then cem? 


Sir Alexander listened to the tale with wonderin interest; all these years without being determined on revenge ° 
and at the close of Markham's recital, asked saeibes he | ‘@Gurse that woman, my wife, and curse that littls cur 
required assistance. . . 

* Not at present,” said Markham ; “I am taking Mrs. van * Ah,” he went on, in @ rambling, almost incoherent way, 
Dean to Paris to-night. By the way,” he added, ‘“T suppose | “ I have no doubt it was a PEey scheme for him to put Into 


‘ou don’t happen to have heard anything of my servant |Mhy head, the notion that D 
Hawkins 1” of seeing my ‘wife make conquests in all directions rather than 


“T was just coming to that,” said Sir Alexander; “ the | have her love for myself. I didn’t tumble to it at first, but I 
man has been here, and with a tale so extraordinary that | can quite assure you that I got on to it a good while back. 
really I did not believe him. Tt seems that he was called | No doubt cold water is a pretty healthy thing. It was very 
away by a forged note to the effect that you had met with an | nice of Vantiai to suggest that I shou id drown myself, but 
accident, and were lying seriously injured at a house in | when I found myself in that lake at Boxmoor, I tell you, I 


back and stood before van Dean, and looked her straig it | Bloomsbury. ° woke up to my senses. 
in the eyes. - “He went to the house indicated by the note, and was “ Yes, young man, I woke up to my senses, and J sat there 
“Tell me,” he asked, ‘do you believe that Vantini is in there forcibly detained. However, he managed to fight his | on the bank, dripping with water, and reviling myself for being I do. not 


way out after an interval, and immediately came down here. such a fool. I don’t know whether the water washed it dut 


reality faithful?” 
He has now gone back to your rooms.” or not, but all love for my wife had gone. I sat on that ave, and ha 


“Tam sure of it,” answered Mrs. van Dean, “ you need 


* ve no fear on that score. * Ah!” said Markham ; “ then I will go there, too.” bank, and I shivered, and I swore that I would spend the rest iét-aske 
“Now,” said Markham, “ is it possible to move to-night? | When he reached Jermyn Street, Markham let himself | of my life eres myself in the most cruel way that T could ot ask anyo: 
I have good reason to know that Van Dean is particularly | into his rooms with his latch-key and called for Hawkins. think of. And am pretty good at devising ways. 
angry with me, and in a-mood which will prompt him to | There came no answer. “ T have had 2 good time, I don’t mind telling you. in getting 
strike at once.” ; Fearing that something else untoward had happened, | my revenge. It have killed one man I have killed a dozen. 
Mrs. van Dean grew anxious. Markham hurried intoshis servant's quaricrs, and there ho | It has been good fun, and I don’t care who knows it. Of In this b 
“You really mean that ?” she asked. found Hawkins lying on his bed, stabbed through the heart, | course, I have run pretty close to the wind now, and I can't ak: 
“J mean it,” said Markham. ‘ Where do yon suggest we and dead. ; carry on much longer. I reckon I have pretty well had my my advice ws 
should go? I think that the best place would be Paris. With a cry of horror he leaned forward. And then, for | time. But I have got you, and. that just give me the which it stoo: 
Of course, the flight will be unconventional, but the matter | the sccond time that day, he was struck down in his own chance I wanted of putting a climax on my revenge.” ‘i ‘ , 
{fs much too serious to hold back from what should be done | rooms, but this time the blow fell squarely, and Markham Van Dean troke off and remained for a few moments the advice, a 
because of the fear of petty scandal. Where you go, I must | went into oblivion. ; morose and silent. ‘Then his face lit up with s sudden demoa- lastly, th 
. There is no one else to whom I could trust your safety.” When he awoke, his head ached, and his ears buzzed. like passion, and again he struck Markham with his stick. actly, the pri 
For a fow moments he lay quite still, endeavouring to recollect “And you, you miserable dupe,” he. cried, “‘ you are a4 


Mrs. van Dean ie for‘a moment, then she said: 

“So you, too, are of the opinion that my husband’s real 
ahjeri¥e is myself. You, toe, think that I stand in peril of 
my ‘fe ? ” 

“ Yea,” Markham answered, “ I do.” 


tte incidents which had immediately y:receded his passing weak or a8 foolish as any of them. You love her! Oh, yes, 
into insensibility. Slowly and painfully he recalled them all. | you love _her—you know you do! Do you think I care? 
Then he opened his eyes, and looked about him, but he wasap | Not I. I only care for revenge, and I will have revengs The prix 
dszed by what his eyes revealed that he continued to lie | on you such as you never dreamed of. ' 
“But first,” he went on, “I will have revenge on my wifs conveyed the 


Again Mrs. van Dean thought. ‘Very well,” she said | st Il and try to conceive what had come to him. . 
at last, “I will do whatever you suggest.” Judging from the light, it must have been sunrise, for the | herself. I will have revengo on her in » manner which you copies of th 
. _ We will make it the midnight mail,” said Markham. | light was very soft and pearly, and yet tinged with red. could never imagine. You forget that Dr. Vantin! gave Lae 7 
“ Meantime, though I hesitate to do so, I must be gone about Markham, when his eyes had become accustomed to the | the power which enabled me to egg on m wife to fascina‘6 brought the 1 
r business, and my business.” light, looked this way and that. And he found himeelf lying other men. He gave me the power to hold her will and bet copies of 
“Oh, yes!” said Mrs. van Dean; “ there fs the theatre.” | ou a bare floor in what might have been an empty warehouse. | speech absolutely in my own. pies of the 
Markham laughed. “The theatre is nothing to me,” he At any rate, he was lying in a great space, roofed in by | “* And to-night when I meet her I will make her love mo— Papers ata |] 


roughly sealed tiles. And so great was the length of the | yes, love me! Think of it! Me! While she loves me ohe 


said ; “ it can sink or swim as it pleases. No, what I intend 
place that its ends were almost lost in shadows. The floor shall hate me, and when she has loved me I will ag ae : 


todo now is to go sttaight down to Scotland Yard and tell et other time 


them the truth of things.” was thick with dust, and the whole atmosphere impregnated shall kill her ‘as midnight strikes! And then, my © it rose 
Mrs. van Dean's cycs grew frightened. with the rasping smell of grain. will return to you, and you will be a long time dying, aad ‘ 
“Ohb,no! she cried. “Oh,not You must not do that!” Markham turned towards the light, and coulk sce a great ¥ will hurt.you a very t deal.” 5 
“Pardon me,” said Markham firmly, “ but I must. | open space through which showed the sky. Then, to his |*| Then, without another word, Van Dean shambled sw) ‘ BEA 
Perhaps you don’t realise that, thanks to your counsel's | astonishment, silhouetted against the sky, he saw the dome | into the shadows, and Markham heard a door shut. ; 
uestions to me at the inquest, I am, at the present moment, | of St. Paul's. He would have cried out in his amazement, Again he‘was alone and 8 prey to the perfect torment of Artificial 
in imminent danger of being arrested for the churder of the | but he could not cry out at all. So completely dazed had fears. . trd so they. 
Duke of Bury ? he been that not until that moment had he realised that he (This remarkable story will finish shortly.) _ Y: 
‘ “Ah ; nai a van, Dean, in a low voice—" that | was eseged. —_———$—<— fo me to the { 
true, ‘orgotten.” The shock of this discovery stunned him into action. He : eC : 
“Tell me,” said Markham, “why you took such an | rolled over and attempted to leap to his feet. But as he did THE WRONG KIND. F q commodity, a 
extraordinary stand on that occasion ?” 80 his right leg received a sharp jerk, which sent him sprawling Mipyicut came, and still the bore showed no signs © inadequate, 
Cleo stretched out hand and placed it on Markham’s | to the floor. He glanced towards his feet, and saw that he leaving. ee ‘teelf wi a 
erm. , 7 was chained securely by the right ankle to the floor. “ Do you like music 2” asked the beautiful girl, just to “self will kil 
“J did it,” she sald, “ because I was broken-hearted and Markham made every effort to get his mind in working | break a monotony. 
desperate. I thought that you would never listen to me; | order, and at last he was able to appreciate, in some degree, “ Passionately fond of it!” replied the bore. “To 
that you would never come to me and hear my story. I | what had come to pass. It must have been Van Dean, or | fact, do you know, music will always carry me aws ” I 
_ t, that you were my implacable enemy. I was afraid Van Dap raiants a struck patie in his own She p on to the piano “seat, and i of ip Financial } 
u. r rooms. ‘Van n, or Van Dean's ru must hav : = nati i 
J iiid #0,” sald Markham, a little coldly, " you endeavoured nay ¢ | several popular airs ; then, suddenly wheeling round. aad for my book 


seis ine: Yo the spot in which he now lay captive. But ¥ ou, axe atill he ret oa wie 
Ifarkham stared dully and stupidly at the patch of s o-e8,”" yawned the bore. i » printed ¢ 
against which was silhouetted “the Lowering tome of . “But: I thought you said music Biways carried yo2 tod all techni 
ad come about which had placed you in serious danger, Paul's. . away?” oa 

I should have gone to the police myself.” Obviously, he must be on the south side of the Thames, “So I did—music.” 
“You must forgive mo,” said Markham, “ if I seemed to. and in all probability on the top floor of some unused ware- ‘ But he didn’t stay much longest t 


to iace my neck in jeopardy of the gallows. 
Not that. Believe me that I never had such a thought 
- Pa mind. I simply wished to disarm you. If any- 


It can be 
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IN THREE YEARS 
BROUGHT CLIENTS 


S600.000. 
CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 


I do. not honestly believe any adviser has been more successful than I 
kave, and had I not conclusive evidence in support of my statement I should 
tot ask anyone to believe it. I have written a short treatise entitled 


“ SCIENTIFIC SPECULATION.” 


In this booklet I give chapter and verse—in other words, the date when 
my advice was given, the name of the stock I recommended, the price at 
which it stood two days afterwards (that is, giving time for client to receive 
tke advice, and the firm by whom I was engaged to receive the order), and 
‘astly, the price to which the security rose. 


HERE IS MY PROOF. 

The printer who took my recommendations from me in manuscript and 
tcnveyed the copy to be set up in type, and who supplied the firm with the 
copies of the printed recommendation; the Post Office authorities who 
brought the vans down to convey the letters to Mount Pleasant Post Office; 
copies of the financial papers two days afterwards, and copies of the same 
Papers at a later date. Sometimes the stock rose almost immediately, but 


et other times it took a few days, a week, sometimes even longer—but 
it rose. . 


“BEARS” KILLED THE RUBBER BOOM. 

Artificial sellers thought the public had made enough out of Rubber, 
ind so they forced out weak holders; but Rubber will again and speedily 
“se to the fore, because a large and increasing demand exists for the 
commodity, and the supply is still and will for a long time be wholly 


itadequate. If the “Bears” try to stop the second Rubber boom, Rubber 
‘self will kill them. 


I WANT EVERYONE INTERESTED 

: Financial Specalation—everyone with a few pounds to invest, to send up 
or my book. There is no other treatise like it published ; it is copyright, 
Well printed on good paper, consists of only a few pages, is free from padding 
tnd all technicalities, written in words which everyone can understand, and 


IT COSTS NOTHING. 


Tt can be of little service to anyone who is not interested in the subject 
of financial speculation, or who is unable to venture a small amount, although 
2 the precepts laid down in the book had been followed by all speculators 


A 


~ 
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in rubber, millions would have been saved. There would have been no calls 
on shares, no requests to tako delivery, no charges for brokerage (millions 
must have been paid this way daring the boom), no transfer fees or stamp 
duties to pay, losses would have been strictly limited, but profits could have 
gone on and on, been paid every day as the shares rose, and when the Bears 
killed the boom only a small fraction of the value of the shares wou!d have 


disappeared. : 
IS NOT THAT SCIENTIFIC ? 

I want you to write for this book and to read it. You may have written 
for other books and read them through, but I still want you to write for 
“Scientific Speculation,” because I believe, even if you do not decide to take 
immediate advantage of the facts it gives, the record it publishes, the proof 
it furnishes, the reasons it adduces, yoa will yet agree when you are prepared 
to speculate, to do so on the lines and upon the system formulated in 


my book. 
WRITE FOR .COPY NOW. 


“Scientific Speculation’? will be forwarded to you in a plain sealed 
envelope, post free, without any conditions whatever, or without any 
obligation on your part to do anything, if you will write, ’phone, wire, or 
call at tho offices of the Industrial Development Corporation Limited, tirst 
floor, 231 Strand. Telephone 4040 City ; Telegrams “ Indevelcor, London.” 

In order to save you the trouble and inconvenience of writing a letier, 
® coupon is appended below which will facilitate sending in. If the flap of 
the envelope is turned in only a halfpenny stamp will be necessary. 


FORTUNES MADE BY MY SYSTEM. 


The following American Millionaires have made fortunes on preciscly 
that system which I am now, and have for so many years, advocated wit 
such signal success :— 


‘ CHARLES RANLETT FLINT. 


Organised the United Statee Rubber Co., capital of £10,000,000. Organised 
American Cycle Co., capital £1,800,000. American Clay Manufacturing Co., with 
£2,500,000; the International Emery and Corundum Co., with £500,000 ; the Inter- 
national Starch Co., with £2,700,000. 


JAMES J. HILL. 


Obtained employment as a “roustabout,” earning two dollars a day by carrying 
freight to and from the boats. Became a clerk, then agent for N.W. Packing Co. 
Invested practically the whole of his money in a railway concern. Worth over £7,000,000 


LETSON BALLIET. 


A multi-millionaire, aged 35. Earned his living as a newsboy, then became a 
carpenter, a bookkeeper, and teacher. Invested a couple of pounds monthly out of his 


salary in mining shares. 
JAMES R. KEEN. 


Invested in various mining concerns, and amassed wealth to the extent of £1,000,000. 


J. D. ROCKEFELLER. 
Commenced as an Office boy. Organised Standard Oil Company with a capital of 
£22,000,000, on which a yearly dividend of £16,000,000 is paid. as a banking account 
of over £50,000,000, the whole of which he accumulated by speculating in oil, railways, 
and other concerns. One deal alone in railways brought him in over £30,000,000. 


WILLIAM LUKEN ELKINS. 


Obtained employment as a clerk, and for three years worked hard with a small 
capital. He started a business, turned his attention to investments, selling his business, 
he speculated practically his all in the Pennsylvania Oil Fields. Instituted the United 
Gas Improvement Co., Capital £2,000,000 , 


JAY GOULD. 


Started as a pedlar, saving up a small capital plunged headlong into speculation. 
He effected a “ corner ” in gold, making a profit of tens of thousands. Died at the age of 
58, leaving £15,000,000. 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


Worked on farms, acting as porter at various times, managed to save a hundred 
dollars from earnings. Began business as a carrier on minor scale. His greatest venture 
in shipping was the Nicaragua Line, profit of £200,000 a year, which he sold in nine 
years at a profit of £2,000,000. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON. 


Started as a messenger boy. Before ke was 16 had formed pools of his own, so that 
he was a millionaire at 30. 


“ SCIENTIFIC SPECULATION.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION Ly1p., 
231 Stranp, Lonvon, W.C. 


Telephone : City 4040. Telegrams: ‘‘ Indevelcor, London.” 


Please forward me a copy of “Scientific Speculation” by return of post. I understand 
there is no charge, that the book is to be sent post free and sealed in a plain envelojv, 
without any conditions whatever, 


(Rev., Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


ADDRESS 
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Macaroon Tartlets. 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


\ 


Line some patty-tins with pastry, 

t a little jam in 
¢ sponge mixture, flavoured with ratafia. 
Put two spoonfuls on each tart, and bake 
till brown. Serve hot or cold. 


Mayonnaise and Tomato Sandwiches. 
Have ready twoslices of thin bread and 
butter; on one picce lay chopped tomatoes 
which have been carefully skinned, on the 
other spread very thinly a fen mayonnaise 
sauce. Press the two lightly together, 
stamp into dainty shapes, and serve. 


Pow! in Batter. 

Take the remains of 4 cold fowl, 
divide into neat joints, remove all skin, 
dip each piece into seasoned flour, and 
sub over with a little salad oil and set 
aside. Prepare good frying batter, dip 
each piece of fowl into it, an fry in dee; 
fat. Berve round a pile of peas or Frene 


Caulifiower Italian Style. 

Boil a nice cauliflower till almost tender, 
place it in a fireproof dish, season wi 
pepper and salt, scatter the chopped yolk 
of a hard-boiled egg and a little grated 
cheese over all. Dissolve one ounce of 
butter and pour over the vegetable. Make 
very hot in the oven, and serve at once. 
This is a very good course b: itself with a 
garnish of crescents of fried bread. 


NE would really imagine, Judging 
them from any ks on the 
subject of “ Woman's rights iS 
and women whose aim in life 
seems to be to acquaint the 
world of the hardships ard 

wrongs of women in neral, that “fem- 
inines” simply haven't the ghost of a 
compensation, and I have often wondered 
why, in the face of all the unpleasantness 
they have to put up with, that women 
condescend to live at all. 

Mention this subject to any woman with 
“ advanced views ” and she will inform you 
with a most desperate air of finality that 
you hear thousands of women wishing they 
were men, but you never hear one man say 
he would like to change places with a 
woman. “A sure sign that men get the 
best of it, and, what is more, know it,” you 
are finally enlightened. 

Power You 
Wield Over Men. 

All this seems to strike one as rather 
pitiful—that women should be so concerned 
with’ their wrongs that they haven’t time 
or inclination to covsider their many 
compensations. They miss so much that is 
simple, sweet, and true in their lives and 
a on deal of that, delicious air of femininity 
which has never waned in its power over 
men. 

One almost laughs when women complain 
of their lack of power in the world ; as 
if there were anything more powerful in the 
world than the influence of a good and 
noble woman, and as if every woman 
doesn’t hold in her little hands the secret 
of s man’s career, be he her husband or 
sweetheart. 


be rolled out three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Cut this into three - cornered 
bake for twenty minutes on & 
in a good oven, Serve butte 
cakes. 


Swiss Pudding. 

Butter a fancy pudding basin, break 
up any pieces of stale cake, fancy bread, 
or macaroons, taking care that the pieces 
are not very small. Half fill the basin 
with these. Beat two eggs in one pint 
of milk, sweeten to taste, and flavour 
nicely, pour slowly into the pudding basin. 
Let all soak for one hour and a half. 
Steam three-quarters of an hour, and serve 
turned out with sweet sauce poured over. 


as hot 


‘Makes a refreshing hot or cold drink, TOILET 


and it is especiall, A USEFUL complexion wash for summer 


oF a pg age peice use is made by adding one tablespoonful of 
ground ginger, and half an ounce of citric tincture of benzoin to one pint of rose- 


mid into a jug; pour on one pint and a| water, or elder flower water. 
half of boiling water and let all stand 
until dissolved. Strain through muslin 
into glass bottles, and es cork. Use 
two tablespoonfuls to a sma tumbler of 
water. (Reply to Mates J.) 


Hot Ham Sandwiches 
Form a berg d supper dish. Mix a 
cupful of minced ham, & tablespoonful of 
cream, Le eee ca; penne 
pper t. a teas of 
Saoaped parsley and work all te 


Brrore cutting the finger-nails, soak 
the finger-tips in o lather of soap and water 
with a little almond oil in it. The nails 
thus softened are easily cut into a round 
shape, without leaving ugly corners. 


An orange stick for the nails is a necessity. 
With it the nails can be cleaned without 
be: roughened. in, after washing, 
gently push down the cuticle round the nai 


ther. | with the sti th “ ” 
Spread the ham on a thin slice of bread, vill i she ick, eo that the “half moon 
ut another slice on it and press together. 


Bey be. ey Ballons ful of milk, 

the sandwich in this, stand for a while, 

ey, on both sides in dripping. Serve very 
t. 


Motst hands are indeed an infliction to 
their owners. Keep a jar of ae 
alum on the washstand, and put a little into 
the water when washing the hands. After 
drying them well, dust with a little talcum 
powder, 


Sid Lai rs a ai 38, 
This delightful pudding is very easy to 
make. It gained one of the prizes offored 


by the Proprietors of Cakeoma. 


BANANA PUDDING. 
Sent by Mrs. S. Helm, Preston. 
1 packet Cakeoma. 
6 oz. fine chopped Suet and Pinch of Salt. 
3 to 6 Bananas cut in small pieces. 
Tho juice and grated rind of half a 
Lemon. 


2 Eggs. 

Sufficient milk to make a thick batter. 

Method :—Mix the dry in ients to- 

ther, add the well-beaten and the 

ilk, and stir well; then the Lemon-juice 
and rind, and complete the mixing. Steam 
in a greased mould for 3 hours and serve 
with Sweet Sauce. 


Cakeoma is sold in 3}d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham and Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


Cop water is a wonderful purifier of the 

and consequently of the com- 

plexion. Drink glass just before retiring 

and in before rising. This is such a 

simple health remedy that it is not valued 
as it should be, 


Gtycerrng, though considered by some 
to be an emollient, is often an irritant to a 
delicate skin, if used pure. If used with an 
equal part of olive oil, it is good for the 
hands, but it should never be applied to 
the camplexion, 


To ¢ure dandruff, wash the hair once a 
week. Procure some green soap of 4 
chemist, and make a lather with it in warm 
water. To a pint of lather add ten drops 
of spirit of rosemary. Rinse the hair 
thoroughly. Twice a week rub a very little 
vaseline into the roots of the hair, 


On The Promenade—Ponder Over Triplets. You may 
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The Consolations of Womanhcod. 


(Next week: “If I Were a Beautiful Woman.”) 


— css imtis t PDP 


WEEK ENDIne 
JULY 28, 1910, 


HINTS FOR 
Salmon THE HOME. 


Is abundant now, and it is i 
to get cheaper than at present. norne 
Save Gravies, Sauces, and S 

As.all are valuable to a good cook is 
re-cooking fish and meat, 

Stubborn Stains 

On linen may be moved b 
applications of salt and leon joie ie 
To Clean Barthenware Sinks 

Rub the stained parts with @ mixture 
of powdered hearthstone and paraffin, 
When Washing Pine Flannel 

__Add a little powdered borax to ever 
a of water. This keeps the dianinel 
soft. 

Milk 

Will keep sweet longer in an open pan 
than in a jug—a point to be ieintoalbeced 
specially in the summer. 

To Varnish Maps, 

Brush them over on both sides with a 
thin solution of gutta percha, This is 
quite transparent. 

When Loaves 

Are baked too brown, do not cut of 
the burnt crust, but, when cold, rub the 
loaf with a coarse grater. 


To Destroy Blackbeeties. 

I find nothing so good for this as borax 
scattered freely in their haunts, (Reply 
to UNDERGROUND KiTcHEN.) 


To Keep a French Polished Tabie 

In good condition, wipe off finger 
marks with o slightly moistened duster, 
then polish with a chamois leather or sills 
duster. 
A Good Washing Fluid. 

Mix together equal parts of liquid 
ammonia and turpe Add a table- 


By a MERE MAN. 


Nearly every man who has made his 
mark in the world has to acknowledge 
that he owes more to the gentle help and 
influence of a loving woman than anyone 


everlasting theme since 
world ? Sod 


Your Prettv,. 
Dainty Clothes. 


People are under the impression that 
women dress to please men and to “cut 
out’® other women, but I am firmly con- 
vinced that women find as great a satis- 
faction in dressing only for themselves. 

For them alone is given the privilege 
to wear pretty and dainty clothing and 
decking ihemacives in jewels and all those 
other fascinating objects with which women 
make themselves doubly entrancing. 

But perhaps the greatest compensation 
of them all is that of motherhood. 

It is a woman’s divine right, and however 
many legal disadvantages she may have, 
nothing can take away that peculiar 

ion of her children. 

The fact that she has borne the child 
gives her an infinitely sweeter claim, and 
cne which makes the name of “ Mother” 
sweeter and more hallowed than that of 
“ Father.” 

However much a man may love his chil- 
dren he can only look on, as it were; he 
can never really enter those realms of bliss 
which make a Madonna out of a peasant 
girl and place a halo round her womanhood. 


ntine. 
spoonful of the mixture to the copper whea 
boiling clothes. 

To Biacken Brown Boots. 

First remove all dirt, then lightl 
rub with a flannel moistened with 
ammonia. Then black in the usual way. 
(Thanks to HaRowp P.) 

Leather Seats 

Are apt to become very dry in a warm 
room. Rub them with a white boot 
cream, and then polish with a soft cloth. 
This will nourish as well as clean the 
leather. 


HINTS. 


A DELIc1ous sachet powder is what most 
women desire. THat bought of the chemist 
is apt to be too strong and overpowering. 
Try mixing it in equal parts with powdered 
orris root, and you will find it delightful. 


Save Vinegar From Pickles 

As it is a useful addition to many 
things. The vinegar from walnuts greatly 
improves hashes and stews, that from mixed 
pickles can be added to pickled mackerel 
and herrings. 

A Difficult Oven 

Is evidently your trial A small 
oven is apt to get overheated. When this 
occurs, put in @ pan or jar of cold water, 
and the temperature will 
(Reply to TENEMENT HovsE.) 
A Good Grate Polish. 

Boil two ounces of the best blacklead 
with half a pint of beer and a picce of 
yellow soap the size of walnut, When 
cold, bottle and cork tightly. Use 
sparingly, and polish vigorously with a nioe 
clean brush. 

To Polish a Steel Grate 

Which has been neglected, will require 
a good deal of ‘elbow grease.” Covet 
the steel parts 


Weakrne cotton gloves at night is very 
good for the hands. Cut off the tops of 
the fingers so as to give plenty of ventila- 
tion. When this habit is acquired the 
gloves will not be found in any way un- 
comfortable, 


quickly fall. 


To those who have to do much household 
work this hint will be useful. Before 
putting the hands into soda water rub 
the finger-tips and round the nails with 
vaseline. The water will not then touch 
them and make them crack, 


SUFFERERS from freckles will find this 
lotion useful: Strain the juice of three 
lemons into a bottle and add_.to it three 
ounces of alcohol and then three ounces 
of best rosewater. Apply this gently to 
the freckled part and let it dry. 


with sweet oil and leave 
for forty-eight hours, then rub with ao 
slaked lime till the rust disappears. 
(Reply to Store.) 


Some people are naturally inclined to 
sore lips, and get into the way of biting 
them to get rid of the bits of skin. This 
is a most fruitful cause of thick lips. 
Better far is it to find a lip salve that suits, 
and use it every night. 


£4 to EZ Barned Weekly. 
By Men and Women at home or fravelling: 
Let us start you. No experience needed. 
Our agents made over 7,000 last four 
months supplying the enormous demand 
for our famous Century Thermal Bath 
Cabinet and appointing sub-agents. . 
Brierley, of Manchester, made £18 in first 
month; Miss Hall, of Bishop's Auckland, 
made £48, and Mr. Thwaites, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, made £52 188. Everybody, buys, 
business men, fumilies, and physicians. 
Why work for others? Be your own 
master. Write for Agents’ Pro osition, 
No. 542, mentioning Pearson's WEEE LY, 
Century Thermal Bath Cabinet (Limited), 
Dept. 542, 205 Regent Street, aay 


A beEticious cream for the hands is 
made thus: Put into a gallipot half an 
ounce each of pure white wax and sper- 
maceti, and two ounces and a half of 
oil of almonds. Stand the pot in a pan of 
hot water, and stir contanlly with a stick, 
and until the ingredients are perfectly 
amalgamated, without being very hot. 
Now stir in very gradually four table- 
spoonfuls of the best rosewater. Beat till 

e whole is a cream, 


maké your holiday pay for itself. See the first pace 


~ 
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I. THE BLUE CROSS. 


No. II. THE SECRET GARDEN. | These are the titles of 
-No. IH THE QUEER FEET. ‘ 
“No. IV: THE HAMMER OF Gop.) fe Most Sensational 


No. V. THE WRONG SHAPE. Stories of the Year. 
No, VI. THE BROKEN SWORD. 


G.. K. CHESTERTON. 


The first of which appears 
in the September Number of 


THE 


STORY-TELLER 


On Sale Everywhere July 29th. 


I atways think that if I can supply my readers with 
a hearty laugh at some really good 
joke, the humblo copper they have 
spent on 7’. W. has not been wasted. 
So I always pay particular attention 
to the jokes which go into P. W. But there is an old 
and a very truc saying that “ ‘i'wo heads are better than 
one,” so for the next few wecks Lam going to get some 
of our recogniscd Kings of Laughter to come along and 
edit our Quips and Jestlets page for one week only. In 
our next issue, which by the way is our August Bank 
Holiday number, the Quips and Jestlets page will be 
edited by the famous Little Tich, and the week after 
that, Neil Kenyon will take a turn. 


To Make 
You Smile. 


Just now, with the recent terrible accident at the Bourne- 
mouth Flying Meeting fresh in our 


Are there | minds, our article entitled “ Why 
Boles inthe Flying Accidents Happen,” on page 83, 
Air? is particularly interesting. If you read 


it you will see that the famous airman 
who writes it propounds a most extraordinary theory, 
which he thinks explains a number of aircraft accidents. 
He says that the atmosphere which surrounds ‘the earth 
has holes in it, which of course must be vacuums, and 
that when an airship or acroplane is unfortunate enough 
to get into one of theso holes the machine drops down 
like a stone. It would bo interesting to get the opinions 
of somo of our scicntilic readers on this remarkable theory. 
Wnart is the most important word in the languago ? 
This is a question over which great 


Pilg debates take place from time to time ; 
Word and you will find not a few who can 


propound at great length the arguments 
on belialf of “no,” and otiera who swear by the mighti- 
ness of ** if.”” 

However, the three most important words for you this 
week ate the three that you are asked to think out which 
will form the smart phrase or sentence which will win 
for you a big cash prize in this week's Triplets Compe- 
tition. 

On tho first. page you will find that we are offering £75 
fo prizes once more, so start at once to think out a Triplet, 
and your name may appear on our next list of successful 
competitors. 


A GENTLEMAN called J. T. is responsible for the following 
somewhat frivolous question, to which 
I can only give a frivolous an=wer. 
“Can you tell me,” he asks, “ where 
the tlame of a candle goes to when it is 
blown out ?°—— 

It all depends whether it has led a good life, J. T. If 
it has been a really proper flame, and burnt steadily and 
clearly, it is transported to a region of Elysian fields, 
where there are acres and acres of dry hay, and the rivers 
consist of pure petrol, ‘There it is allowed to blaze away 
to its heart’s content. If, on the other hand, it has been 
a naughty flame, it is packed off to a sort of fire-proof 
penitentiary, where it spends its time licking vainly at 
unsympathetic walls of solid steel If candles only knew 
this before it was too late, they would never splutter 
or gutter, or otherwise misbehave themselves 


The Future 
of Flames. 


Smoot-Ciits wants to know why so many men, after the 

age of thirty-tive, shave off a decer 
Late Shaves. joustache and yo about looking like 
sharpers 2? ‘ST think you will ayree with me,” he con- 
tinues, ‘that very few men, after having @ moustache 
for yeurs, can shave it off without looking perfectly 
horri!-le 2?’ -- i 

I think you are rather too severe, SMoo7u-Curs, though 
ft certainly does vive one a shock to find a middle-aged 
friend who has hitherto revelled in a luxuriant beard 
turning up one day looking like a prosperous actor. Tho 
reason a good many men discard “face fringes? nowadays 
ia in order to look younger. Many cinployers are 80 
badly bitten with the * too-old-at forty” craze, that the 
seekur after work finds it best to tackle the problem in 
as bare faced a fashion as po =thle. 

It is not eneraliy known, by-the way, that shaving in 
middle ase was responsible for one of the longest and 
bloodiest wars on record, In the tweltth century Louis 
VIL. of France discarded all forms of * face funsus” in 
order to please the Archbishop of Rouen, who shared 
Mr. Frank Hichardson’s antipathy to this form of decora- 
tion. His wite, Eleanor of Aquitaine, was so disgusted 
with the change in his appearance, that in 1152 she con- 
trived that the merriage should be dissolved, and six 
weeks later wedded the Duke of Normandy, who was 
afterwods Heary ER of England. : 

Louis, enmieed at losing the fair lands of Aquitaine, 

rom ptly declined wut against his suecessor, and there 
Eitewel 200 years of strenuous fishting, in which over 
three million Frenchmen lost: their lives. The moral 
certainly seems to be, Consul your wife before parting 
with your whiskers 7 


Note.—A penselinife 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A coRRESTONDENT, who modestly signs himself OSE OF 
THE THousiNpbs, sends me the following 
letter. ‘One item of my_ business 
duties,” he says, ‘is adding up & 
tally roll, consisting of a strip of paper 
15 feet lonz, with typewritten figures from end to end. 
My fellow clerks are constantly sympathising with me, 
and it has frequently struck me that nine people out of 
ten are averse to adding up. Can you tell me why this is? 
Do you think it is because addition is the first rule we 
learn at school, and that we, therefore, associate it with 
drudgery. In my own opinion there are hundreds of 
occupations more monotonous, but even the head clerk 
at our establishment dodges his share, and passes me on 
his monthly totals, consisting of a score of pages, to add 
up and agree.”’— 

I must confess, 0. or THE T., that T rather sympathise 
with the head clerk. Perhaps you possess what is called 
a “mathematical mind.” Vor those who are not gifted 
this way, adding up long columns of figures is a terribly 
monotonous performance. I have always viewed with 
‘nvious amazement the wonderful pace and accuracy 
with which an experienced bank clerk will run his pen 
up the page of a ledger and place the correct totals bencath. 
It is said that Mr. Gladstone could add up a long column 


A Contented 
Adder. 


of pounds, shillings, and pence at the same time, but 
whether this is true or not [ really couldn't say. If it is, 


he certainly deserved the title of * The Grand Old Man,” 


“A subsEcT that has often crossed my mind,” writes 
F. B., “is the present metho! of 
obtaining commissions in the Army. 
I think that undue advantage is given 
to people with moncy. Wo have 
quite young officers of the better class 
drilling (and in many cases humiliating) men much older 
than themselves. ‘This point is the root of much unplea- 
santness. Why not give the private a chance of these 
positions 2 Surely we must have some clever men in 
the ranks, who would by a course of training make 
cflicient officers. Schools could be opened for their use, 
and all would have an equal chance. Under these circum- 


A Way They 
Have in the 
Army. 


for recruiting sergeants, as the Army would be an attrac- 
tion for young men instead of a last resource. Men 
would join in the knowledge that there was something 
better to look forward to than remaining in the ranks, 
and they would be willing to try their luck.’-—— 

I think there is a great deal to be said for your views, 
PF. b., and Ef aiso think that the Army will gradually 
reform iteclE on these lines. 
tendency to cut dowi expenses mons otiicers, whils the 
eficiency demanded frome an oflicer is very much higher 
nowadays than formerly. “The present methods in the 
British Army are the growth of history and tradition, and 
you cannot break with tradition in a hurry, especially in 
the case of a fighting machine. 


Already there is a distinct | 


— > = 
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stanees there would be no need for the Territorials or | 


It is an undoubted fact, as any intellizent soldier will 


tell you, that men prefer to obey an eficer who has always 
been an officer, tather than a man who lias been raised from 
the ranks. At the same time, I feel convineed that th» 
Army is bound to becom: more democratic, by which | 
mean that able men with less money will have a chance of 
Leing able to obtain commissions. 


“Tam in the habit of taking a swim in the river here 
every morning,” writes Swrwater, “and 
Water Cona- 
sumption. the evening. A friend of mine has just 
told me that it brings on consumption. 
Would you let me know if this is true? = 
Provided you have no nat ural tendency 
plaint, Swine, the alarm isa false one. For a healthy 
man, swinmmins in moderation is a splendid exercise. 
There are several old eentleman well over cighty who 
still take a morning dip at various sea-i Ie places. People 
whose lungs are at all inclined to be weak, however, 


to this com- 


certainly ought not to make a practice of bathing regue | 


larly. ‘The constant exposure is very apt to bring on 
serious trouble, Artists models, who spend long hours 
sitting in the lightest of costumes, nearly always develop 
consumption if their lungs are at ali delicate. — 

The most frequent cause of the disease is the presence 
in the air of minute particles of steel or other matter 
thrown off in certain manufactures, Amongst needle. 
makers, for instance, consumption accounts tor 70) per 
cent. of tho entire sickness; while flemakers sutler to 
an almost similar extent. Miners are the people least 
liable, there being only one case of consumption to a 
hundred of other complaints, 


Evrervoseé likes a puzzle, and Tam suro you will like 
this one. It is known as the Jigsaw 
Map, and consists of a map mounted 
on wood, but cut up into a namber of 
odd shaped portions. What you have 
to do ia to arranve these various puts so that they all 
tit into each other again, thus reconstraciing the m in. 
Besides providing an immense amount ot pleas ire. the 
Jig Saw Map possesses an important educational valic 
as well. In other puzles of this muture. after vou bewe 
completed: the pieture yor are really no wiser than you 
were before, but an making up the Jig s.ce Map yon arg 
adding to your preout iphical knowledge all tha time. 
Infact, amore usctuband provitable postine could not 
be imagined, and for children, in parte alan Jip Saw Mang 
are invaluable. Jig Saw Maps cost 3s. td. cach, iu @ 


The Latest 
in Puzzles. 


or whose suggestion for a title is used, 


occasionally I have another turn in | 


will be awarded to each reader whose letter is deatt with oa this page 


WEEE ENDrxa | 
Tory 28, 1dLy, 
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strong box, post free. Maps of England and Wales a 

now ready, and maps of other countries may be sidiuined 
on order: All inquiries and orders should be addressad 
to Pearson's Jig-Saw Maps, 28 Maiden Lane, Lou lou 
W.0. . 


F.A.F. Special Days. 
The following special days’ outings in conn.) :9 
with the Fresh Air Fund have recently taken place : 
July 19th.—Westward Ho! Party. 
a 20th.—Cambridge University Officers Tissu..3 
Corps Day. 7 
» 22nd.—Gardeners Company Day. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,037 Os. 9a 


,, Mrs. M. A. Beck, 103.; J. Finn, 28. 6d; EL T. Wane 
Memo, 58.; Mes VD. Coode, £1, Louie, Winnie Mer s 
A. E. B, a. fd.; X., le. 6d., N. Griffith, £1, Mrs ioe 
OS. C., Is. 6d.; J. T., 2s. 3d.; Frarkie, 108., Misa le: 
Miss F. Fortescue, 23 od.; Twice Nine, 5t., G. 3S. KR. xs 
Wee Mite ad.; Mrs. Richmond, 9d.; A Country Lover is 
Miss BK. M. Bethune, £5; A. M. Moody, 10s.; Interiakes:, 
Stamps, 9d.; Miss Eh) M. Lester, 10s.. 7.0,°.477, 10s8., AM 
3s.; Maggie Copping, 9d. Allan Camercu, 9d.; Anon 3 
Dennis, Is.; J. and 2. Douglas, 1s, ol; Two of Us is os 
A. Hubbard, 5s.; Miss Chamberlain, 7s. 6d.; Qdhan 
HA. B., 3a, Putney, 2s. td.; Miss Tyler, 9d; J. 4 
Aldia, 2s. 3d.; Anon., 10s. Gd.; Mro. W. Harrison, Ss. A: 
‘Anon., 9d.; Francis Laek, 1s. 6d., Mary and Bleanor, 3s. \ a 
of Country, Od.; A Friend, 9d.; Ri rice, 38, A, Ry 16. 
2s. od.; Kita and Irene, ls. 6d.; Miss blackwood, Ss., ay 
108.; C. G. G. and P. Philcox, 3s. 9d. Mac, $d.; Miss His oll 
Mr. J. Mardy, of Napier, £1; Miss Baddeley, 58. 31.4 
wisher, 1s, 6d.; Asor, ls.; Anon, Is 64.5 Go G., 
Rk. B. G., | Wanderklub zur Gruenen Wade, J 
Js. 6d.; Amon, 9d.; W. McK. S. 2s. Gd, Navy-t 
Family, 38.; BC. Cooke, $s.; Edith, Connie. aud 
M. L. Jones, 9d.; Miss IH. Viears, ts.; PG. FM 
Qt.; J. A. Theobald, 10s. ; Mrs. Mannocll, Is. Gd 
108.; Lieut.-Col. J. B. Walker, 10s.; Alan and Leonard, Gi 
Kk. Wilson, £5, W. E. Dickinson, £2 28., Mother and Ada os 
Hl. Lockhead. ‘10s.; Stampe, 43. 6d.,; Miss N. Mils, le | ‘ 
Anon., 103.; M. E'J., 10s.; Phyllis Cooper, 38° 9d.) AM 
4s; Anon., £8 25; C. Matthew, 2. od; H.W. L, is - A 
Friend, 34; Miss W. Joustead, 17s... Anan. 36 Edith, Lat ad 
Iris, 88. 3U.; WoW. Warburton, £1, C. and CG. WL, Prete. +s 
Anon, 38.; Annig’s Memory, 1s, 6d., F. Parsons. per Bot + 
108, éd.; Going for a Holiday, 58.; HL. S. L.. 38.; Abou, 9d 0% ; 
and Dorothy, Is ; Anonymous, 5s., A. P.. Ss 3d., Mrs Ko % 
te 23; D. We, £l is. J. MW. Houzhton, £3, Nemo, Manchese @ 


te 


‘A S.A. Lover of Children, 68.; Askarr, Egypt, 53.5 F.ve 2. 96 
ja, A Lover of Cluldren, £1; J. and E., Ss, Patria, A 
London Worker, 38.; A. H. Pockin, £1, Dora, ., fer eu 


is. 6d.; Mrs. Muliizan, 38; Robbie and Roly Tratt, is > 
X. Y. Z. Is. 61. A Thankoffering, 2s «il: W. Janes. is 

4a G.; D.C, & M. Balchin, Js. G1, Ko M. ©, 10s tes ay 
pnd Raymond Groveigne, £1; Mehoduris, Od; A Dorains * 


Is od.; 5. W. Mundel” £1 Is.; Tipsy Cake, 3s. 9d., J. Bb 


tl is. Anon., 2s, 6d.; Mrs. G. Monro, 25, One, 1s 6d 5 kta 
und Beryl Buckmaster, 103.; Anon. 3s; W. HK 2s i 
sinith, 43._6d.; A Yorkshire Boy, Sd.; G. Wi, 108, Mo ad 
Nell, 7s.. St. Andrews, Is 6d, Ao HL. BK. J. od. Mos M F 
fe A China Peg's Farthings, 4s. 64; Miss Fielding NOS 
Add an £1, Three Bachelers, 10s. Ivy and Ted, bb eee os 
le.. Miss Houlsten, 19s.. M G., 23. al; MoM Cts Mow 
Davieeon, os, A. Parker Keene, 10s., Mac, 1s. éd., kb. J ob > 
Joan tak, Od. 

Cattieiep: M.D Bissett, 99.; Nurse Barnes, 10s.. ¥ e 
of messts. Venesta did. £1 136.; Norfolk Brow ui ' 
erty, 78; Cambrdge University Oficers’ Tras ts ° 
go is 3d.; Offertory on beard JLM.S. Corntwa 2 
Proceeds of “ Egypt Jecture siven by Revo Ane 
ward Ho, £8 ship's Cotepeny, IMS. faipree 
] teon, Ta. 3d., 0 Engineers of WMS. Tedem - 
Tesuetter, £2 10s. 6d. Nobel's West Quarter Fact 
It oo TM. Roxby, £1 12. dy Bo dOM 
: Mrs. Byrne and friends, £3 Oa. 6d Tiury Sto ‘ 


Father Reilly. as Gd) Ward Room am 


s, 5. 


Roig Edward VEL, £2 28. 64. Ship's Company Cou'ee 
Kong Vdward VIE £8 a Canteen of HWoMOS. tr 
Lhe Whitey, 53.; Captain, Ofieers, ane Men of TEM = 
45 8) Garrson Saal Mesa, N Bo, Gibraltar, TX BS 
‘Tournament, Box Once staff, 93. 1, J. BOS h 
Quill Drivers. &3. 34. J. Amery, 33: Welw 
Marques, £3 11s.,; Miss A. Stckly, £2 68, GIs ¢. 
Herricks, Shot ' £2 28, Fi'een Robinson, Is. 6d > WSS 


34.. T. Houghton, 6s.: From the Bes 
. per P. F. Doble, £1 6s Gi. Piss 
UMs i 


Nababeep, £2 1 
Road Sunday St 


oa. WW. Clarkson, 7s. Frank Sweet, 7a. “Gd. 

Raval Marne per WAL L., S85 JEMS. New Zeal 

Willis. 17s some Campers, 1Oa.; Depot, P Wo We 

per TE Phe 1. £2 28.; M. Amber ‘tis, fe t 
Aldridge, £1 7 Mess, WMS. FB 

33 bd fast Gasworks, per T. Owen, 1 - + 
Poumstead Bowling (ir £1; Mrs. Arm.tace 


Cowan 4s.; 7 Tartle One 64, Steward Dept 


per TP. Woughtan, ga as, Cil.; 

Harris, Js G4. Mrs Abin. 6s. tl. 

VMS Dentyion, Ter bev. J . 
RoW, Aspin, £2 73. ot H.M.S. Tis. 


Grand (P.jV.) total, £2,211 8s. 3d. 


There are ro expenses of manorement for the Fres!: 
These are borne by the promoters Mesera, C. Arthe: 
lem ted, the Daily Express, Limited. the Standard News o* > 
Limited) and the Ragged School Union. There is po |= a 
of efass or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness te 
child, £3 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the res 
atendints. Suuecr plans should be addressed to the Heo 
tury, FO AF. Ieor on's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Loner 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forus os * 
bad on application 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee <- ~* ' 
Corporation Limits” 


(Erporere! by Apecul A tof Pur 


Assets exceed £2,060,009. 
The SO oves bas £6,000,000 a xi 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liabil:ty 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insuranc? 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON * 
RICHARD J. PAULL Gemis More’ 


raiment 


Printed be Honace Cox, fire m’s Ba:'d:ngs, B.C, end Pee ae ose: 
Peaksos, LTD, at Pearson's Weekly Buildings Beariecte 3-reet Love 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Our Much-Travelled 
| ie =r 
| Monarch. 

: A fascinating and splendidly illustrated 
article on the Travels of King George 
appears in the August ROYAL 
MAGAZINE, which also contains. 
Holiday Stories, Holiday Pictures, 
Holiday Articles, and Holiday 
Poems. Don’t forget your copy. 


: 
THE ROYAL 
| MAGAZINE 


A THE MYSTERY 
OF THE EAST 


possesses a remarkable fascination for every-. 


one. You will find. the secret of the 


: mysterious East, which you are eager to —_ 
= ° know, unfolded in = 


OLD & NEW - 
= JAPAN 


= which, describes in a graphic and picturesque = 
= manner the romantic rise to power of the 7 


© ee, Japanese. 
= “ Old & New japan,” beautifully illus- 

trated, is issued in fortnightly parts, 

price 7d. each net, and is sold by = 

all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


PART 6 NOW READY 
PRICE 2d. NET. 


Now Selling . :: Price : 
Everywhere. Foarpence. 


pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 
any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
zi RalLwAY INSURANCE, 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS. 


-RE ARE TWO HANDBOOKS THAT WI WILL ADD IMMENSELY TO THE PLEASURE OF YOUR HOLIDAYS. 


The book on Photography which you must have is 

Ss W, iM MIN G “How to Take and Fake Photographs,” with 8 Full-page 

. Illustrations. It tells all about 

By MONTAGUE A. HOLBEIN, | ¢i¢ Dark Room, Cameras, Plates, 

The Well-knowa and Films, the Selection of 

Change! Swimmer. Subjects, Exposure, Development 

The contents include: Floating, | 2%d after Treatment of Nega 

; ‘ ‘ n the tives, Printing Processes, Mourt- 

— ing, Competition and Exhibition 
Rack, Sea Swimming, The Over- Works, etc., et. 

hand Stroke, Treading Water, 


nder Wa' wimming, Swim- HOW 10 TAKE AND 
cee oe Dluing na | FAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Diving, Training, Life Saving. By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


“SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS PRICE 1s. EACH, OR POST FREE FOR 1s. 2d. EACH 
FROM A, F. SOWTER, 17 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


gl Tasers pray oe for g8'500 zener of claims of 
£2,000 each— guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT ND: GUARANT i GokpoRarion, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, , to whoin notices 
of claim, under the following ciation me must i Sent Within seven 
days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the le<al 


representative of any person killed by an acct 
£2,000 cnt in Great ig or Ireland to the pas Sai: rer 


ioe tines = in ip ein ie — was travelling as a 
passenger (inciuding post-o! vants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accidient, had in his, or her, posse-siv ny 
the Ingurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
wah his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
ce provided at the foot. This pan ‘my a7 left at hig; or ber, 

Place of ai so long as the co: 

PROVIDED® “TSO, that tha op if etme shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person ‘injar should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the ee aent be given within three days of its occurrence 


THE LATEST ISSUES. 


—— | he 


(ME LATEST I6SUES. 


The Lilac 


THE BEST 
HOLIDAY FICTION 


In the event of a m, not being a railway servant 
on duty, nor a euicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 
‘ ¢ I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on hin, 
t ’ s | res r or her, at the time of eee killed by a railway acci- 
H un net : dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to uny 
§ train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger. the 
rT By ai Et hog volt, of t Bi a mee. the sum of ONE 
' By PARKER une fot oun aa ee Senet & not, pro 
GILBERT v notice in every rf ven to CCIDENT AND 
‘ S. R. CROCKETT Guarantee Corporation, Liwitep, 36 to 44 rgate Street, London, 
i me E.C., within seven nye feom the occurrence of the accident 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the nel tte representative 
i & of any cy¢list whe meete his death by accident while actually riding 
3 8 a cycle, prsvierd tha Ce at the time of such accident had in 
é his, or ssession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with hig, or her, usual signature, written in 
& ¢ ink oe neil, on the space provided at the foot, that death 
5to en within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corpora at abeve address 
> witha yeied deja, roid Leg Rigo ae poor mes beteft at his, 
or_ her, C8 0! 80 lo coupon 
4 weets ¢ |. Price Odi. each ef all booksellers, or post. free (inlassd) 8d. The above conditions are the essenea.of the contract. 
< each ; three volumes for 1,10, six for 3/4, and twelve for 6/6, This insurance holds geod for the eugrent week of issue only, and $ 
from 0. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C., entities the balder wo the benefit Si 200 te se is subject to the conditions 
f By from whom a list of Sixpenny Novels, over 130 titles, may foe bel ag rg des’ cane pmpany, Limited, 
H WILLIAM LE QUEUX , be -had on application. The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sec of the Act. A Print of the Act 17 
be seen at the office of this Journal, ot of the said corpor:it 
No person can recover on more than one Saaaaa Insurance | 
Sapa : - * t his montbers in respect of the same ris’ 
ING HOLIDAY@, 1940-11...  guLy. auGusT. | SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. pegsns waa fm savan C drestyg- -momthe cunsartts} 
gy | Lael inl eee ne not, dur eth eoverei by '' * 
ok Holiday . August 1. 0 17 2 14 21 28 431 3 8 9 16 33 30 ry to forward ‘h Sorpedagir eta | 
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Why pay more when, you. can ‘got ¢, 
‘12 quarte of the most delicious Greamy. ; 
Custard you ever fasted from a Gi. tis . ot : 
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Cream Custard 


Foster Clark's Cream Custard is as euperior to ordinary Custard 
as Rich Cream is to ordinary Milk. It takes but a moment to 
make, and all grocers sell it. Savee time, money, worry, 
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and is always reliable.- 
Send for a 64d. tin to-day. 


Sold in 64d. Tine Sez ? 
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There is no more delightful, cooling beverage 
than EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. |! 
contains delicious and health-giving properties 
As a thirst-quencher its value is well knows, 
as it acts as a powerful stimulant upon the 
secretion of saliva. The result is one of the 
most valuable and agreeable beverages at ou! 
command. It cools the heated blood, quencies 
the thirst, acts as a preventative of the m: der 
forms of skin eruption, and withal forms or: of 
the most delightful, stimulating, health-gi: 1g 
beverages extant. Equally beneficial to, ad 
liked by, both children and adults. © 
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“The Medical Magazine” says:—“The simplicity - his 
preparation is its great recommendation. In a very short period ney 
and with a minimum of trouble, we have before us: a delicious ci 
Summer use, a Lemonade as refreshing. as pleasant to the most 
taste, and as ailiael as it is possible to obtain.” 


A . Bottle makes Two Gall 


TRY ITF TO-DAY. 
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